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THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Haleombe, when the servant had left the room 

perio ~ Bates again. “In the mean time, let me thoroughly 

understand the object to be gained by my inter- 

REESE S ARATE CHESCED. view with Anne Catherick. Is there no doubt 

xii. in your own mind that the person who confined 


Hatr an hour later, I was back at the house, 
and was informing Miss Halcombe of all that 
had happened. 

She listened to me from beginning to end, with 
a steady, silent attention, which, in a woman of 
her temperament and disposition, was the 
strongest proof that could be offered of the 
ge manner in which my narrative affected 

er. 

“My mind misgives me,” was all she said 
when | had done. “ My mind misgives me sadly 
about the future.” 

“The future may depend,” I suggested, “on 
the use we make of the present. It is not im- 
probable that Anne Catherick may speak more 
readily and unreservedly to a woman than she 
has spoken to me. If Miss Fairlie——” 

“Not to be thought of for a moment,” inter- 
posed Miss Halcombe, in her most decided 
nianner. 

“ Let me suggest, then,” T continued, “ that 
you shculd sce Anne Catherick yourself, and do 
all you can to win her confidence. For my own 
part, I shrink from the idea of alarming the 
poor creature a second time, as I have most 
unhappily alarmed her already. Do you see any 
objection to accompanying me to the farm-house 
to-morrow ?” 

“None whatever. I will go anywhere and do 
anything to serve Laura’s interests. What did 
you say the place was called ?” 

“ You must know it well. It is called Todd’s 
Corner.” 

“Certainly. Todd’s Corner is one of Mr. 
Fairlie’s farms. Our dairy-maid here is the 
farmer’s second daughter. She goes backwards 
and forwards constantly, bet ween this house and 
her father’s farm ; and she may have heard or seen 
something which it may be useful to us to know. 
Shall 1 ascertain, at once, if the girl is down 
stairs?” = * 

Ske rang the bell, and sent the servant with 
his message. He returned, and announced that 
the dairy-maid was then at the farm. She had 
not been there for the last three days ; and the 
housekeeper had giveu her leave to go home, for 
an hour or two, that evening. 

“I can speak to her to-morrow,” said Miss 





her in the Asylum was Sir Percival Glyde ?” 

“There is not the shadow of a doubt. The 
only mystery that remains, is the mystery of his 
motive. Looking to the great difference between 
his station in life and hers, which seems to pre- 
clude all idea of the most distant relationship 
between them, it is of the last importance—even 
assuming that she really required to be placed 
under restraint—to know why de should have 
been the person to assume the serious respon- 
sibility of shutting her up——” 

“In a private Asylum, I think you said ?” 

“Yes, m a private Asylum, where a sum of 
money which no poor person could afford to give, 
must have been paid for her maintenance as a 
patient.” 

“T see where the doubt lies, Mr. Hartright ; 
and I promise you that it shall be set at rest, 
whether Anne Catherick assists us to-morrow or 
not. Sir Percival Glyde shall not be long in this 
house without satisfying Mr. Gilmore, and 
satisfying me. My sister’s future is my dearest 
care in life; and 1 have influence enough over 
her to give me some power, where her marriage 
is concerned, in the disposal of it.” 

We parted for the night. 


After breakfast, the next morning, an obstacle, 
which the events of the evening before had put 
out of my memory, interposed to prevent our 
proceeding immediately to the farm. This was 
my last day at Limmeridge House ; and it was 
necessary, as soon as the post came in, to follow 
Miss Halcombe’s advice, and to ask Mr. Fairlie’s 
permission to ‘shorten my engagement by a 
month, in consideration of an unforeseen neces- 
sity for my return to London. 

Fortunately for the probability of this excuse, 
so far as appearances were concerned, the post 
brought me two letters from London friends, that 
morning. I took them away at once to my own 
room ; and sent the servant with a message to Mr. 
Fairlie, requesting to know when I could see him 
on a matter of business. 

I awaited the man’s return, free from the 
slightest feeling of anxiety about the manner in 
which his master might receive my application, 
With Mr. Fairlie’s leave or without it, I must 
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go. The consciousness of having now taken the 
first step on the dreary journey which was hence- 
forth to separate my life from Miss Fairlie’s, 
seemed to have blunted my sensibility to every 
consideration connected with myself. I had done 
with my poor man’s touchy pride; I had done 
with all my little artist vanities. No insolence 
of Mr. Fairlie’s, if he chose to be insolent, could 
wound me now. 

The servant returned with a message for which 
I was not unprepared. Mr. Fairlie regretted 
that the state of his health, on that particular 
morning, was such as to preclude all hope of his 
having the pleasure of receiving me. He begged, 
therefore, that 1 would maar | apologies, and 
kindly communicate what I had to say, in the 
form of a letter. Similar messages to this, had 
reached me, at various intervals, during my 
three months residence in the house. Through- 
out the whole of that period, Mr. Fairlie had been 
rejoiced to “ possess” me, but had never been 
well enough to see me for a second time. The 
servant took every fresh batch of drawings, that 
I mounted and restored, back to his master, 
with my“ respects ;” and returned empty-handed 
with Mr. Fairlie’s “ kind compliments,” “best 
thanks,” and “ sincere regrets” that the state of 
his health still obliged him to remain a solitary 
prisoner in his own room. A more satisfactory 
arrangement to both sides could not possibly 
have been adopted. It would be hard to say 
which of us, under the circumstances, felt the 
most grateful sense of obligation to Mr. Fairlie’s 
accommodating nerves. 

I sat down at once to write the letter, ex- 

ressing myself in it as civilly, as clearly, and as 

briefly as possible. Mr. Fairlie did not hurry his 
reply. Nearly an hour elapsed before the answer 
was placed in my hands. It was written with 
beautiful regularity and neatness of character, 
in violet-coloured ink, on note-paper as smooth 
as ivory and almost as thick as cardboard ; and 
it addressed me in these terms :— 


“Mr. Fairlie’s compliments to Mr. Hartright. 
Mr. Fairlie is more surprised and disappointed 
than he can say (in the present state of his 
health) by Mr. Hartright’s application. Mr. 
Fairlie is not a man of business, but he has con- 
sulted his steward, who is, and that person con- 
firms Mr. Fairlie’s opinion that Mr. Hartright’s 
request to be allowed to break his engagement 
cannot be justified by any necessity whatever, 
excepting perhaps a case of life and death. If 
the highly-appreciative feeling towards Art and 
its professors, which it is the consolation and 
happiness of Mr. Fairlie’s suffering existence to 
cultivate, could be easily shaken, Mr. Hartright’s 
present proceeding would have shaken it. It has 
not done so—except in the instance of Mr. 
Hartright himself. 

“Having stated his opinion—so far, that is 
to say, as acute nervous suffering will allow him 
to state anything—Mr. Fairlie has nothing to 
add but the expression of his decision, in re- 


and mind being to the last degree important in 
his case, Mr. Fairlie will not suffer Mr. Hart- 
right to disturb that repose by remaining in the 
house under circumstances of an essentially 
irritating nature to both sides. Accordingly, Mr. 
Fairlie waives his right of refusal, purely witha 
view to the preservation of his own tranquillity 
—and informs Mr. Hartright that he may go.” 


I folded the letter up, and put it away with 
my other papers. The time Fad been when I 
should have resented it as an insult: I accepted 
it, now, as a written release from my engage- 
ment. It was off my mind, it was almost out of 
my memory, when [ went down stairs to the 
breakfast-room, and informed Miss Halcombe 
that I was ready to walk with her to the farm. 

“Has Mr. Fairlie given you a satisfactory 
answer ?”” she asked, as we left the house. 

“ He has allowed me to go, Miss Halcombe.” 

She looked up at me quickly; and then, for 
the first time since I had known her, took my 
arm of her own accord. No words could have 
expressed so delicately that she understood how 
the permission to leave my employment had been 
granted, and that she gave me her sympathy, not 
as my superior, but as my friend. I had not felt 
the man’s insolent letter; but I felt deeply the 
woman’s atoning kindness. 

On our way to the farm we arranged that Miss 
Halcombe was to enter the house alone, and that 
I was to wait outside, within call. We adopted 
this mode of proceeding from an apprehension 
that my presence, after what had happened in 
the churchyard the evening before, might have 
the effect of renewing Anne Catherick’s nervous 
dread, and of rendering her additionally distrust- 
ful of the advances of alady who was a stranger 
to her.. Miss Halcombe left me, with the inten- 
tion of speaking, in the first instance, to the 
farmer’s wife (of whose friendly readiness to hel 
her in any way she was well assured), while i 
— for her in the near neighbourhood of the 
1ouse. 

I had fully expected to be left alone, for some 
time. To my surprise, however, little more than 
five minutes had elapsed, before Miss Haleombe 
returned. 

“Does Anne Catherick refuse to see you ?” I 
asked, in astonishment. 

“Anne Catherick is gone,” replied Miss 
Halcombe. ; 

“Gone!” 

“Gone, with Mrs. Clements. They both left 
the farm at eight o’clock this morning.” 

I could say nothing—I could only feel that 
es last chance of discovery had gone with 
them. 

“ All that Mrs. Todd knows about her guests, 
I know,” Miss Halcombe went ,on; “and it 
leaves me, as it leaves her, in the dark. They 
both eame back safe, last night, after they left 
you, and they passed the first part of the evening 
with Mr. Todd’s family, as usual, Just before 
supper-time, however, Anne Catherick startled 





ference to the highly irregular application that 
has been made to him. Perfect repose of body 





them all by being suddenly seized with faintness. 
She had had a similar attack, of a less alarm- 
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ing kind, on the day she arrived at the farm ; and 
Mrs. Todd had connected it, on that occasion, 
with something she was reading at the time in 
our local newspaper, whicl: lay on the farm table, 
and which she had taken up only a minute or 
two before.” 

“Does Mrs. Todd know what particular pas- 
sage in the newspaper affected her in that 
way ?” I inquired. 

“No,” replied Miss Haleombe. “She had 
looked it over, and had secn nothing in it to 
agitate any one. I asked leave, however, to 
look it over in my turn; and at the very first 
page I opened, I found that the editor had 
enriched his small stock of news by drawing 
upon our family affairs, and had published my 
sister’s marriage engagement, — his other 
announcements, copied from the London papers, 
of Marriages in High Life. I concluded at 
once that this was the paragraph which had so 
strangely affected Anne Catherick ; and 1 
thought I saw in it, also, the origin of the letter 
which she sent to our house the next day.” 

“There can be no doubt in either case. But 
what did you hear about her second attack of 
faintness yesterday evening ?” 

“Nothing. The cause of it is a complete 
mystery. There was no stranger in the room, 
The only visitor was our dairymaid, who, as I 
told you, is one of Mr. Todd’s daughters; and 
the only conversation was the usual gossip about 
local affairs. They heard her ery out, and saw 
her turn deadly pale, without the slightest appa- 
rent reason. Mrs. Todd and Mrs. Clements 
took her up-stairs ; and Mrs. Clements remained 
with her. They were heard talking together 
until long after the usual bedtime; and, early 
this morning, Mrs. Clements took Mrs. Todd 
aside, and amazed her beyond all power of ex- 
pression, by saying that they must go. The only 
explanation Mrs. Todd could extract from her 
guest was, that something had happened, which 
was not the fault of any one at the farm-house, 
but which was serious enough to make Anne 
Catherick resolve to leave Limmeridge imme- 
diately. It was quite useless to press Mrs. 
Clements to be more explicit. She only shook 
her head, and said that, for Anne’s sake, she 
must beg and pray that no one would question 
her. AJl she could repeat, with every appear- 
ance of being seriously agitated herself, was 
that Anne must go, that she must go with her, 
and that the destination to which they might 
both betake themselves must be kept a secret 
from everybody. I spare you the recital of 
Mrs. ‘Todd’s hospitable remonstrances and_re- 
fusals. It ended in her driving them both to 
the nearest station, more than three hours since. 
She tried hard, on the way, to get them to 
speak more plainly; but without success. And 
she set them down outside the station-door, so 
hurt and offended by the unceremonious a. 
ness of their departure and their unfriendly 
reluctanee to place the least confidence in her, 
that she drove away in anger, without so much 
as stopping to bid them good-by. That is 
exactly what has taken place. Search your own 





memory, Mr. Hartright, and tell me if anything 
happened in the burial-ground yesterday even- 
ing which can at all account for the extraordinary 
departure of those two women this morning.” 

“TIT should like to account first, Miss Hal- 
combe, for the sudden change in Anne Catherick 
which alarmed them at the farm-house, hours 
after she and I had parted, and when time 
enough had elapsed to quiet any violent agita- 
tion that I might have been unfortunate enough 
to cause. Did you inquire particularly about 
the gossip which was going on in the room 
when she turned faint ?” 

“Yes. But Mrs. Todd’s household affairs 
seem to have divided her attention, that even- 
ing, with the talk in the farm-house parlour. 
She could only tell me that it was ‘just the 
news’—meaning, I suppose, that they al talked 
as usual about each other.” 

“The dairymaid’s memory may be better than 
her mother’s,” I said. ‘It may be as well for 
you to speak to the girl, Miss Halcombe, as soon 
as we get back.” 

My suggestion was acted on the moment we 
returned to the house. Miss Haleombe led me 
round to the servants’ offices, and we found the 
girl in the dairy, with her sleeves tucked up to 
her shoulders, cleaning a large milk-pan, and 
singing blithely over her work. 

“T have brought this gentleman to see your 
dairy, Hannah,” said Miss Haleombe. “ It is 
one of the sights of the house, and it always 
does you credit.” 

The girl blushed and curtseyed, and said, 
shyly, that she hoped she always did her best to 
keep things neat and clean. 

“We have just come from your father’s,” 
Miss Halcombe continued. “You were there 
yesterday evening, I hear; and you found vi- 
sitors at the house ?” 

* Yes, miss.” 

“One of them was taken faint and ill, I am 
told? I suppose nothing was said or done to 
frighten her? You were not talking of anything 
very terrible, were you ?” 

“Oh, no, miss!” said the girl, laughing. 
“ We were only talking of the news,” 

“Your sisters told you the news at Todd’s 
Corner, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ And you told them the news at Limmeridge 
House ?” 

* Yes, miss. And I’m quite sure nothing was 
said to frighten the poor thing, for I was talking 
when she was taken ill. It gave me quite a 
turn, miss, to see it, never having been taken 
faint myself.” 

Before any more questions could be put to 
her, she was called away to receive a basket of 
eggs at the dairy door. As she left us, I whis- 
pered to Miss Halcombe : 

“ Ask her if she happened to mention, last 
night, that visitors were expected at Limmeridge 
House.” 

Miss Haleombe showed me, by a look, that 
she understood, and put the question as soon as 
the dairymaid returned to us. 
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“ Oh, yes, miss; I mentioned that,” said the 
girl, simply. “The company coming, and the 
accident to the brindled cow, was all the news I 
had to take to the farm.” 

“Did you mention names? Did you tell 
them that Sir Percival Glyde was expected on 
Monday ?” 

“ Yes, miss—I told them Sir Percival Glyde 
was coming. I hope there was no harm in it ; 
I hope 1 didn’t do wrong.” 

“Qh no, no harm. Come, Mr. Hartright; 
Hannah will begin to think us in the way, if we 
interrupt her any longer over her work.” 

We stopped and looked at one another, the 
moment we were alone again. 

“ Ts there any doubt in your mind, zow, Miss 
Halcombe ?” 

“ Sir Percival Glyde shall remove that doubt, 
Mr. Hartright—or, Laura Fairlie shall never be 
his wife.” 


xIV. 

As we walked round to the front of the house, 
a fly from the railway approached us along the 
drive. Miss Halcombe waited on the door-steps 
until the fly drew up; and then advanced to 
shake hands with an old gentleman, who got 
out briskly the moment the steps were let down. 
Mr. Gilmore had arrived. 

I looked at him, when we were introduced to 
each other, with an interest and a curiosity 
which L could hardly conceal. This old man 
was to remain at Limmeridge House after I had 
left it; he was to hear Sir Percival Glyde’s ex- 
planation, and was to give Miss Halcombe the 
assistance of his experience in forming her 
judg rent ; he was to wait until the question of 
the marriage was set at rest; and his hand, if 
that question were decided in the affirmative, 
was to draw the settlement which bound Miss 
Fairlie irrevocably to her engagement. Even 
then, when I knew nothing by comparison with 
what I know now, I looked at the family lawyer 
with an interest which I had never felt before 
in the presence of any man breathing who was a 
total stranger to me. 

In external appearance, Mr. Gilmore was 
the exact opposite of the conventional idea of 
an old lawyer. His complexion was florid; 
his white hair w:s worn rather long and kept 
carefully brushed; his black coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers, fitted him with perfect neat- 
ness ; his white cravat was carefully tied; and 
his lavender-coloured kid gloves might have 
adorned the hands of a fashionable clergyman, 
without fear and without reproach. His man- 
ners were pleasantly marked ” the formal grace 
and refinement of the old school of politeness, 
quickened by the invigorating sharpness and 
readiness of a man whose business in life obliges 
him always to keep his fuculties in good working 
order, A sanguine constitution and fair pro- 
spects to begin with; a long subsequent career 
of creditable and comfortable prosperity; a 
cheerful, diligent, widely-respected old age— 
such were the genera! impressions I derived 
from my introduction to Mr. Gilmore ; and it is 
but fair to him to add, that the kuowledge I 





gained by later and better experience only tended 
to confirm them. 

I left the old gentleman and Miss Haleombe 
to enter the house together, and to talk of 
family matters undisturbed by the restraint of a 
stranger’s presence. They crossed the hall on 
their way to the drawing-room ; and I descended 
the steps again, to wander about the garden 
alone. 

My hours were numbered at Limmeridge 
House; my departure the next morning was 
irrevocably settled ; my share in the investiga- 
tion which the anonymous letter had rendered 
necessary, was at anend. No harm could be 
done to any one but myself, if I let my heart 
loose again, for the little time that was left 
me, from the cold cruelty of restraint which 
necessity had forced me to inflict upon it, and 
took my farewell of the scenes which were asso- 
ciated with the brief dream-time of my happiness 
and my love. 

I turned instinctively to the walk beneath my 
study-window, where I had seen her the evening 
before with her little dog; and followed the 
path which her dear feet had trodden so often, 
till I came to the wicket gate that led into her 
rose garden. The winter bareness spread 
drearily over it, now. The flowers that she 
had taught me to distinguish by their names, 
the flowers that I had taught her to paint from, 
were gone; and the tiny white paths that led 
between the beds, were damp and green alread ;. 
I went on to the avenue of trees, where we had 
breathed together the warm fragrance of August 
evenings; where we had admired together the 
myriad combinations of shade and sunlight that 
dappled the ground at our feet. The leaves 
fell about me from the groaning branches, and 
the earthy decay in the atmosphere chilied me 
to the bones. A little farther on, and I was 
out of the grounds, and following the lane that 
wound gently upward to the nearest hills. The 
old felled tree by the wayside, on which we had 
sat to rest, was sodden with rain; and the tuft 
of ferns and grasses which I had drawn for her, 
nestling under the rough stone wall in front of 
us, had turned to a pool of water stagnating 
round an islet of draggled weeds. I gained 
the summit of the hill;° and looked at the 
view which we had so often admired in the 
happier time. It was cold and barren—it was 
no longer the view that I remembered. The 
sunshine of her presence was far from me ; the 
charm of her voice uo longer murmured in my 
ear. She had talked to me, on the spot from 
which I now looked down, of her father, who 
was her last surviving parent ; had told me how 
fond of each other they had been, and how sadly 
she missed him still, when she entered certain 
rooms in the house, and when she took up for- 

tten occupations and amusements with which 

e had been associated. Was the view that I 
had seen, while listening to those words, the 
view that I saw now, standing on the hill-top 
by myself? I turned, and left it; I wound my 
way back again, over the moor, and round tie 
sandhills, down to the beach. There was the. 
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white rage of the surf, and the multitudinous 
glory of the leaping waves—but where was the 
place on which she had once drawn idle figures 
with her parasol in the sand; the place where 
we had sat tegether, while she talked to me 
about myself and my home, while she asked me 
a woman’s minutely observant tions about 
my mother and my sister, and innocently won- 
dered whether I should ever leave my lonely 
chambers and have a wife and a house of my 
own? Wind and wave had long since smoothed 
out the trace of her which she had left in those 
marks on the sand. I looked over the wide 
monotony of the sea-side prospect, and the 
place in which we two had idled away the 
sunny hours, was as lost to me as if I had never 
known it, as strange to me as if I stood already 
on a foreign shore. 

The empty silence of the beach struck cold to 
my heart. I returned to the house and the 
garden, where traces were left to speak of her 
at every turn. 

On the west terrace walk, I met Mr. Gilmore. 
He was evidently in search of me, for he 
quickened his pace when we caught sight of each 
other. The state of my spirits little fitted me 
for the society of a stranger. But the meeting 
was inevitable; aud I resigned myself to make 
the best of it. 

“ You are the very person I wanted to see,” 
said the old gentleman. “1 had two words to 
say to you, my dear sir; and, if you have no 
objection, I will avail myself of the present 
opportunity. To put it plainly, Miss Haleombe 
and I have been talking over family affairs— 
affairs which are the cause of my being here— 
and, in the course of our conversation, she was 
naturally led to tell me of this unpleasant matter 
connected with the anonymous letter, and of the 
share which you have most creditably and _pro- 
perly taken in the proceedings so far. That 
share, I quite understand, gives you an interest 
which you might not otherwise have felt, in 
knowing that the future management of the in- 
vestigation, which you have begun, will be placed 
in safe hands. My dear sir, make yourself quite 
easy on that point—it will be placed in my 
hands.” 

“ You are, in every way, Mr. Gilmore, much 
fitter to advise and to act in the matter than I 
am. Is it an indiscretion, on my part, to ask if 
you have decided yet on a course of proceeding?” 

“So far as it is possible to decide, Mr. 
Hartright, I have decided. I mean to send 
a copy of the letter, accompanied by a state- 
ment of the circumstances, to Sir Percival 
Glyde’s solicitor in London, with whom I have 
some acquaintance. The letter itself, I shall 
keep here, to show to Sir Percival as soon as he 
arrives. ‘The tracing of the two women, I have 
already provided for, by sending one of Mr. 
Fairlie’s servants—a confidential person—to the 
Station to make inquiries: the man has his 
money and his directions, and he will follow the 
women in the event of his finding any clue. 
This is all that can be done until Sir Percival 
comes on Monday. I have no doubt myself 





that every explanation which can be expected 
from a gentleman and a man of honour, he will 
readily give. Sir Percival stands very high, 
sir—an eminent position, a reputation above sus- 
picion—I feel quite easy about results; quite 
easy, I am rejoiced to assure you. Things of 
this sort happen constantly in my experience. 
Anonymous letters—unfortunate woman—sad 
state of society. I don’t deny that there are 
peculiar complications in this case ; but the case 
itself is, most unhappily, common—common.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Gilmore, I have the misfor- 
tune to differ from you in the view I take of the 
case.” 

“Just so, my dear sir—just so. I am an old 
man; and | take the practical view. You area 
young man; and you take the romantic view. 
Let us not dispute about our views. I live, pro- 
fessionally, in an atmosphere of disputation, Mr. 
Hartright ; and I am only too glad to escape 
from it, as I am escaping here. We will wait 
for events—yes, yes, yes; we will wait for events. 
Charming place, this. Good shooting? Probably 
not—none of Mr. Fairlie’s land is preserved, I 
think. Charming place, though ; and delightful 
people. You drawand paint, I he&r, Mr. Hart- 
right * Enviable accomplishment. What style ?” 

We dropped into general conversation—or, 
rather, Mr. Gilmore talked, and I listened. My 
attention was far from him, and from the topics 
on which he discoursed so fluently. The solitary 
walk of the last two hours had wrought its effect 
on me—it had set the idea in my mind of hasten- 
ing my departure from Limmeridge House. Why 
ae I prolong the hard trial of saying farewell 
by one unneccessary minute? What further 
service was required of me by any one? ‘There 
was no useful purpose to be served by my 
stay in Cumberland; there was no restriction of 
time in the permission to leave which my em- 
ployer had granted to me. Why not end it, there 
and then? 

I determined to end it. There were some hours 
of daylight still left—there was no reason why 
my journey back to London should not begin ou 
that afternoon. I made the first civil excuse 
that occurred to me for leaving Mr. Gilmore ; 
and returned at once to the house. 

On my way up to my own room, I met Miss 
Halcombe on the stairs. She saw, by the hurry 
of my movements and the change in my manner, 
that I had some new purpose in view ; and asked 
what had happened. 

I told her the reasons which induced me to 
think of hastening my departure, exactly as 1 
have toid them here. 

No, no,” she said, earnestly and kindly, 
“leave us like a friend; break bread with us 
once more. Stay here and dine; stay here and 
help us to spend our last evening with you as 
happily, as like our first evenings, as wecan. It 
is my invitation; Mrs. Vesey’s invitation——” 
she hesitated a little, and then added, “ Laura’s 
invitation as well.” 

I promised to remain. God knows I had no 
wish to leave even the shadow of a sorrowful 
impression with any one of them. 
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My own room was the best place for me till 
the dinner bell rang. I waited there till it was 
time to go down stairs. 

I had not spoken to Miss Fairlie—I had not 
even seen her—all that day. The first meeting 
with her, when I entered the drawing-room, was 
a hard trial to her self-control and to mine. She, 
too, had done her best to make our last evening 
renew the golden bygone time—the time that 
could never come again. She had put on the 
dress which I used to admire more than any 
other that she possessed—a dark blue silk, 
trimmed quaintly and prettily with old-fashioned 
lace; she came forward to meet me with her 
former readiness ; she gave me her hand with the 
frank, innocent good will of happier days. The 
cold fingers that trembled round mine; the pale 
cheeks with a bright red spot burning in the 
midst of them; the faint ante that struggled to 
live on her lips and died away from them while I 
looked at it, told me at what sacrifice of herself 
her outward composure was maintained. My 
heart could take her no closer to me, or I should 
have loved her then as I had never loved her yet. 

Mr. Gilmore was a great assistance to us. He 
was in. high good humour, and he led the con- 
versation with unflagging spirit. Miss Halecombe 
seconded him resolutely; and I did all [ could 
to follow her example. The kind blue eves whose 
slightest changes of expression I had learnt to 
interpret so well, looked at me appealingly when 
we first sat down to table. Help my sister— 
the sweet anxious face seemed to say—help my 
sister, and you will help me. 

We got through the dinner, to all outward ap- 
pearance at least, happily enough. When the 
ladies had risen from table, and when Mr. Gil- 
more and I were left alone in the dining-room, 
a new interest presented itself to occupy our 
attention, and to give me an opportunity of 
quieting myself by a few minutes of needful and 
welcome silence. The servant who had been de- 
spatched to trace Anne Catherick and Mrs. 
Clements, returned with his report, and was 
shown into the dining-room immediately. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Gilmore, “ what have you 
found out ?” 

“T have found out, sir,” answered the man, 
“that both the women took tickets, at our station 
nere, for Carlisle.” 

“You went to Carlisle, of course, when you 
heard that ?” 

“T did, sir; but Iam sorry to say I could find 
no further trace,of them.” 

“ You inquired at the railway ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* And at the different inns ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And you left the statement I wrote for you, 
at the police station ?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ Well, my friend, you have done all you could, 
and I have done all 1 could ; and there the matter 
must rest till further notice. We have played 
our trump cards, Mr. Hartright,” continued the 
old gentleman, when the servant had withdrawn. 
“For the present, at least, the women have out- 


manceuvred us; and our only resource, now, is 
to wait till Sir Percival Glyde comes here on 
Monday next. Won’t you fill your glass again? 
Good bottle of port, that—sound, substantial, old 
wine. I have got better in my own cellar, 
though.” 

We returned to the drawing-room—the room 
in which the happiest evenings of my life had 
been passed; the room which, after this last 
night, I was never to see again. Its aspect was 
altered since the days had shortened and the 
weather had grown cold. The glass doors on 
the terrace side were closed, and hidden by thick 
curtains. Instead of the soft twilight obscurity, 
in which we used to sit, the bright radiant glow 
of lamplight now dazzled my eyes. All was 
changed—in-doors and out, all was changed. 

Miss Haleombe and Mr. Gilmore sat down 
together at the card-table ; Mrs. Vesey took her 
customary chair. There was no restraint on the 
disposal of their evening ; and I felt the restraint 
on the disposal of mine all the more painfully 
from observing it. I saw Miss Fairlie lingering 
near the music stand. The time had been when 
I might have joined her there. I waited irre- 
solutely—I knew neither where to go nor what 
to do next. She cast one quick glance at me, 
rtook a piece of music suddenly from the stand, 
and came towards me of her own accord. 

“Shall I play some of those little melodies of 
Mozart’s, which you used to like so much ?” she 
asked, opening the music nervously, and looking 
down at it while she spoke. 

Before I could thank her, she hastened to the 
iano. The chair near it, which I had always 
een accustomed to occupy, stood empty. She 

struck a few chords—then glanced round at me 
—then looked back again at her music. 

“ Won't you take your old place ?” she said; 
speaking very abruptly, and in very low tones. 

“T may take it on the last night,” I answered. 

She did not reply: she kept her attention 
riveted on the music—musie which she knew by 
memory, which she had played over and over 
again, in former times, without the book. I only 
knewthat she had heard me, I only knew that she 
was aware of my being close to her, by seeing 
the red spot on the cheek that was nearest to 
me, fade out, and the face grow pale all over. 

_“T amvery sorry you are going,” she said, her 
voice almost sinking to a whisper; her eyes 
looking more and more intently at the music ; her 
fingers flying over the keys of the piano with a 
strange feverish energy which I had never noticed 
in her before. 

“T shall remember those kind words, Miss 
Fairlie, long after to-morrow has come and 
gone.” 

The paleness grew whiter on her face, and she 
turned it farther away from me. 

“Don’t speak of to-morrow,” she said, “ Let 
the music speak to us of to-night, in a happier 
language than ours.” 

Her lips trembled—a faint sigh fluttered from 
them, which she tried vainly to suppress. Her 
fingers wavered on the piano; she struck a false 








note; confused herself in trying to set it right ;° 
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and dropped her hands angrily on her lap. Miss 
ele and Mr. Gilmese locked . in as- 
tonishment from the card-table at which they 
were playing. Even Mrs. Vesey, dozing in her 
chair, woke at the sudden cessation of the music, 
and inquired what had happened. 

“You play at whist, Mr. Hartright ?” asked 
Miss Halcombe, with her eyes directed signifi- 
cautly at the place I occupied. 

I knew oe she meant; I knew she was 
right ; and I rose at once to go to the card-table. 
As I left the piano, Miss Fairlie turned a page 
of the music, and tduched the keys again witha 
surer hand. 

“T will play it,” she said, striking the notes 
almost passionately. “I wi/d play it on the last 
night.” 

“Come, Mrs. Vesey,” said Miss Halcombe ; 
“Mr. Gilmore and I are tired of écarté—come 
and be Mr. Hartright’s partner at whist.” 

The old lawyer smiled satirically. His had 
been the winning hand ; and he had just turned 
up aking. He evidently attributed Miss Hal- 
combe’s abrupt change in the card-table arrange- 
ments to a lady’s inability to play the losing game. 

The rest of the evening passed without a 
word or a look from her. She kept her place at 
the piano; and I kept mine at the card-table. 
She played unintermittingly—played as if the 
music was her only refuge from herself. Some- 
times, her fingers touched the notes with a lin- 
gcring fondness, a soft, plaintive, dying tender- 
ness, unutterably beautiful and mournful to hear 
—sometimes, they faltered and failed her, or 
hurried over the instrument mechanically, as if 
their task was a burden to them. But still, 
change and waver as they might in the expres- 
sion they imparted to the music, their resolution 
to play never faltered. She only rose from the 
piano when we all rose to say good night. 

Mrs. Vesey was the nearest to the door, and 
the first to shake hands with me. 

“T shall not see you again, Mr. Hartright,” 
said the old lady. “I am truly sorry you are 
going away. You have been very kind and at- 
teutive; and an old woman, like me, feels kind- 
ness and attention. I wish you happy, sir—l 
wish you a kind good-by.” 

Mr. Gilmore came next. 

“T hope we shall have a future opportunity of 
bettering our acquaintance, Mr. Hartright. You 
quite understand about that little matter of 
business being safe in my hands? Yes, yes, 
of course. Bless me, how cold it is! Don’t let 
me keep you at the door. Bon voyage, my dear 
sir—bon voyage, as the French say.” 

Miss Halcombe followed. 

 Half-past seven to-morrow morning,” she 
said; then added, in a whisper, “I have heard 
and seen more than you think. Your conduct 
to-night has made me your friend for life.” 

Miss Fairlie came last. I could not trust my- 
self to look at her, when I took her hand, and 
when I thought of the next morning. 

“My departure must be a very early one,” I 
said. “I shall be gone, Miss Fairlie, before 
you-——” 





“No, no,” she interposed, hastily; “ not 
before 1 am out of my room, [ shall be down 
to breakfast with Marian’ I am not so un- 
grateful, not so forgetful of the past three 
monuths——” ; 

Her voice failed her; her hand closed gently 
round mine—then dropped it suddenly. Before 
I could say, “Good night,” she was gone. 


The end comes fast to meet me—comes in- 
evitably, as the light of the last morning came 
at Limmeridge House. 

_ It was barely half-past seven- when I went 
down stairs—but I found them both at the break- 
fast-table waiting for me. In the chill air, in 
the dim light, in the gloomy morning silence of 
the house, we three sat down together, and tried 
to eat, tried to talk. The struggle to preserve 
appearances was hopeless and useless ; and I rose 
to end it. 

As I held out my hand, as Miss Haleombe, who 
was nearest to me, took it, Miss Fairlie turned 
away suddenly, and hurried from the room, 

* Better so,” said Miss Halcombe, when the 
door had closed—“ better so, for you and for 
her.” 

I waited a moment before I could speak—it 
was hard to lose her, without a parting word, or 
a parting look. I controlled myself; I tried to 
take leave of Miss Halcombe in fitting terms; 
but ali the farewell words I would fain have 
spoken, dwindled to one sentence. 

“Have I deserved that you should write to 
me?” was all I could say. 

“You have nobly deserved everything that I 
can do for you, as long as we both live. What- 
ever the end is, you shall know it.” 

“ And if I can ever be of help again, at any 
future time, long after the memory of my pre- 
sumption and my folly is forgotten——” 

I could add.no more. My voice faltered, my 
eyes moistened, in spite of me. 

She caught me by both hands—she pressed 
them with the strong, steady grasp of a man— 
her dark eyes glittered—her brown complexion 
flushed deep—the force and energy of her face 
glowed and grew beautiful with the pure inner 
light of her generosity and her pity. 

“ T will trust you—if ever the time comes, I 
will trust you as my friend and fer friend ; as 
my brother and fer brother.” She stopped ; 
drew me nearer to her—the fearless, noble crea- 
ture—touched my forehead, sisterlike, with her 
lips; and called me by my Christian name. 
“God bless you, Walter,” she said. “ Wait 
here alone, and compose yourself—I had better 
not stay for both our sakes; I had better see 
you go, from the balcony upstairs. 

She left the room. I turned away towards 
the window, where nothing faced me but the 
lonely autumn landscape—I turned away to 
master myself, before 1, too, left the room in 
my turn, and left it for ever. 

A minute passed—it could hardly have been 
more—when I heard the door open again softly ; 
and the rustling of a woman’s dress on the 
carpet, moved towards me. My heart beat 
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violently as I turned round. Miss Fairlie was 
approaching me from the farther end of the 
room. 

She stopped and hesitated, when our eyes 
met, and when she saw that we were alone. 
Then, with that courage which women lose so 
often in the small emergency, and so seldom in 
the great, she came on nearer to me, strangely 

ale and strangely quiet, drawing one hand after 
rer along the table by which she walked, and 
holding something at her side, in the other, 
which was hidden by the folds of her dress. 

“TI only went into the drawing-room,” she 
said, “ to es for this. It may remind you of 
our visit here, and of the friends you leave 
behind you. You told me I had improved very 
— when I did it--and I thought you might 
ike——” 

She turned her head away, and offered me a 
little sketch drawn throughout by her own 
pencil, of the summer-house in which we had 
first met. The paper trembled in her hand as 
she held it out to me—trembled in mine, as I 
took it from her. 

I was afraid to say what I felt—T only an- 
swered: “It shall never leave me; all my life 
long it shall be the treasure that I prize most. 
I am very grateful for it—very grateful to you, 
for -_ letting me go away without bidding you 

-by.” j 

“Oh!” she said, innocently, “how could I 
let you go, after we have passed so many happy 
days together !” 

“Those days may never return again, Miss 
Fairlie—my way of life and yours are very far 
apart. But if a time should come, when the 
devotion of my whole heart and soul and strength 
will give vou a moment’s happiness or spare you 
& moment’s sorrow, will you try to remember the 
ord drawing-master who has taught you? Miss 
laleombe has promised to trust me—will you 
promise, too ?? 

The farewell sadness in the kind blue eyes 
shone dimly through her gathering tears. 

“TI promise it,” she said, in broken tones. 
* Oh, don't look at me like that! I promise it 
with all my heart.” 

I ventured a little nearer to her, and held out 
my hand. 

“ You have many friends who love you, Miss 
Fairlie. Your happy future is the dear object 
of many hopes. May I say, at parting, that it 
is the dear object of my hopes too ?” . 

The tears flowed fast down her cheeks. She 
rested one trembling hand on the table to steady 
herself, while she gave me the other. I took it 
in mine—I held it fast. My head drooped over 
it, my tears fell on it, my lips pressed it—not 
in love; oh, not in love, at that last moment, 
but in the agony and the self-abandonment of 
despair. 

“ For God’s sake, leave me!” she said, faintly. 

The confession of her heart’s secret burst 
from her in those pleading words. I had no 


right to hear them, no right to answer them: 
they were the words that banished me, in the 
name of her sacred weakness, from the room. 








It was all over. I dropped her hand; I said no 
more. ‘The blinding tears shut her out from my 
eyes, and I dashed them away to look at her for 
the last time. One look, as she sank into a 
chair, as her arms fell on the table, as her fair 
head dropped on them wearily. One farewell 
look ; and the door had closed on her—the great 
gulf of separation had opened between us—the 
image of Laura Fairlie was a memory of the 
past already. 





FULL OF JIFE. 


Some weeks ago we gathered from Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s exhaustive work on Cey- 
lon, a few notes on the home ways of tlie ele- 
phant. From the same source we now derive 
more knowledge of the marvels of a place teem- 
ing with life. So full of life is Ceylon, that the 
great forest trees disappear almost instanta- 
neously after they have fallen to the ground, 
being reduced to dust hy the white ants and 
beetles. Let a man come near with a gun, and 
a palmyra palm shall seem to have no creature 
in it, when there is a flock of monkeys in pos- 
session hidden cunningly behind its leaves. But 
let a dog follow, and the desire of all the mon- 
keys to look at the dog will set them peeping. 
Ouanderu — written in English Wanderoo — 
means monkey in the native tongue, and there 
are in Ceylon four kinds of Wanderoo. ‘The 
Singhalese say that the remains of a monkey 
never are found in the forest, and they have a 
proverb that “he who has scen a white crow, 
the nest of a paddy bird, a straight cocoa-nut 
tree, oradead monkey, will live forever.” Even 
at Gibraltar it is believed that the body of a dead 
monkey is never found on the rock. 

There are two kinds of the graceful little 
Loris or Ceylon sloth, a creature that can move 
so stealthily as to come unawares on a bird, and 
seize it before the alarm of its presence has been 
given. Its large bright eyes are prized by te 
natives as charms or Joye potions, and it is said 
that they extract them’ cruelly by holding the 
little animal to the fire until its eyeballs burst. 
Equally cruel is the mode of taking tortoiseshell 
from the hawksbill turtle, by which it is supplied 
to commerce. If taken after death the shell is 
clouded and milky. ‘Therefore, the turtles are 
seized as they repair to the shove to deposit their 
eggs, and are hung over fires until heat makes the 
desired plates start from the hone to which they 
are attached. Then the miserable creatures are 
allowed to escape to the water, and so strong is 
the instinct at the period of breeding that the 
turtles are found to return again and again to 
the same spot, though at each visit they may 
undergo a repetition of the same torture. At Ce- 
lebes, the turtle is killed by blows on the head, 
and the shell is detached by use of boiling water. 
Indifference to the sufferings of animals is 
a characteristic of the Ceylon natives. Dis- 
ciples of Buddha, who account it a crime to 
take life, are dead to any sense of pain they 
may inflict. Pigs with their fore and hind legs 
tied together by a cord, are carried dangling on 
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a pole, screaming with pain. Fowls are brought 
to market from long distances, hanging by their 


feet, and ducks are carried by their heads with. 


their necks bent to stifle their cries. Worst of 
all is the sale by Tamil fishermen’s wives, in the 
Jaffna market-place, of turtle meat scooped from 
the living animal, which lies on its back with 
its beating heart bare to the sun and to the 
knife which cuts away fins, fat, and pounds of 
flesh, usually leaving heart and head to be the 
last pieces selected. The heart still beats, and 
the mouth snaps, when the shell is nearly emptied 
of all its contents. 

The swarm of life in Ceylon includes a multi- 
tude of bats, who form one of the features of 
the evening landscape. Of many forms and 
sizes, they abound inevery available cave, gallery, 
bungalow roof, or other place of shelter. They 
hang to the trees. At sunset, out they fly and 
chase the moths, even about the lamps upon the 
dinner-table. One bat has a growth like a leaf 
at the end of its nose. One glossy black little 
bat, not much larger than the bumble-bee, will 
alight on the dinner-cloth, and show no great 
terror at being caught under a wineglass. 

In the depths of the forest, the most formidable 
fellow is the bear, who digs for roots, feeds on 
the ants, and accounts nothing daintier than 
honey. A bear, found by a traveller growlin 
over his breakfast in the early dawn, was seate 
on a lofty branch, thrusting portions of a red 
ant’s nest into his mouth with one paw, whilst 
with the other be endeavoured to clear his eye- 
brows and lips of the angry inmates, by whom 
he also was bitten. In time of great drought, 
bears slip into wells, and, unable to climb back, 
frighten away the women who resort to the wells 
for water. ‘The bear is, in Ceylon, a solitary and 
retiring beast, using his immense strengthagainst 
man, only in self-defence ; then he endeavours to 
fell his assailant by a blow upon the head, and, 
when he has him prostrate, makes his attack 
first upon the eyes. ‘The bears ulso attack fear- 
lessly, the rude dwellings of the Veddahs, for 
the honey forming the chief store of these poor 
people. The post-office runners, who always 
travel by night, carry torches, that the bears 
who see them coming may avoid their path. 

The only sort of tiger in Ceylon is a leopard, 
or cheetah, who is, in fact, the true panther, and 
he is much less feared by man than the bear. 
There is a variety of him, sometimes met with, 
that is not spotted, but altogether black. He 
haunts the pasture land in quest of deer and 
cattle. There is a belief among the people that 
when a leopard has brought to the ground a 
bullock, he will not return to feed upon it if it 
fall in dying so that the right side is undermost. 
The Ceylon leopard is hunted, trapped, or caught 
in a cage baited with a kid. He is a7 
attracted by the smell of small-pox. This 
disease, as the natives shrink from vaccination, 
spreads fearfully among the villages. Rude 
temporary small-pox hospitals are made in the 
Jungle, and to these the leopards are so certainly 
allured that special heed of them is necessary. 
Of the jackals there is a native superstition 





attached to a small horn, called Narri-combo, 
which sometimes grows on the head, hidden by 
a tuftof hair. Singhalese and Tamils alike hold 
this jackal’s horn to be a talisman, which com- 
mands for its owner the fulfilment of all wishes, 
and which, if lost, invariably finds itself again for 
him. Onthe other hand, the Europeansuperstition 
concerning the ichneumon, that it uses some 
plant as an antidote to the bites of the serpents 
upon which it preys, is here rejected. 

Then there is the tree rat, with the rat snake 
that pursues it ; and there is the coffee rat, which 
is so much relished by the Malabar coolies that 
they prefer working in the plantations it infests. 
They eat it fried in oil, or asa curry. Porcupine 
is commonly accounted as good for the table as 
young pis. The planters find him little to their 
taste when living, for he feeds on the young 
cocoa-nut palms. They catch him usually in 
trenches, baited at the end with his favourite 
food, and made so narrow that he cannot turn 
in them, while the direction of his quills makes 
him unable to back out, The pengolin, or scaly 
ant-eater, scoops out the white ants, which are 
his food, with powerful claws, rolls himself up 
into a ball, secured by a strong fold of his mail- 
covered tail, and lives with his one wife in a 
burrow seven or eight feet underground. Of a 
tame peugolin, kept for some time by Sir Emer- 
son Tennent, we are told that it “was a gentle 
and affectionate creature, which, after wandering 
over the house in search of ants, would attract 
attention to its wants by climbing up my knee, 
laying hold of my leg with its prehensile tail.” 

There is the buffalo in Ceylon, and there are 
the oxen, used for ploughing and for treading 
out the corn, as well as for other kinds of labour 
in the farm. The wealth of a native proprietor 
often consists in the herds of bullocks hired out 
to dependents, who already have hired land and 
borrowed seed, ‘The cows work with the oxen 
and the calves stay by the cows, so there is 
seldom milk to be had in a Kandyan village. 
Want of proper housing lays the cattle open to 
the ravages of murrain, and the murrains are so 
devastating as to affect seriously the commercial 
welfare of the colony. 

In a part of Ceylon where they domesticate 
the buffaloes, wild ones occasionally mix with 
the tame and annoy the villagers by heading in- 
convenient rebellions among them. The birds 
frequenting the vast salt marshes and muddy 
lakes being used to the sight of the buffalo, this 
animal is sometimes trained to assist the sports- 
man, anda “sporting buffalo” sells for a con- 
siderable sum. 

There is a peculiarity about the buffalo’s foot, 
to which Sir Emerson Tennent has for the first 
time distinctly called attention. It adds to the 
sustaining surface, and is equivalent to the pe- 
culiarity by which the foot of the reindeer is 
distinguished from that of the stag and the 
antelope. In the reindeer, it is usually said that 
the exceptional structure is designed to enable 
the animal to shovel under the snow in order to 
reach the lichens beneath it. Sir Emerson 


believes that another use of it has been over-- 
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looked—that of facilitating its movements in 
search of food, by increasing the difficulty of its 
sinking in the snow. The corresponding forma- 
tion of the foot of the buffalo has like design. 
The ox lives on firm ground, the buffalo delights 
in the morass bordering pools and rivers. The 
change in the form of the foot enables it to 
traverse soft ground without sinking inconve- 
niently, and offers no obstacle to the withdrawal 
of the foot from the mud. Professor Owen has 
noticed a similar difference between the second 
and fifth digits, which are expanded largely in 
the elk and bison when they. inhabit swampy 
ground, and almost disappear from the feet of 
the camel and the dromedary, who tread over 
the dry soil of the desert.—There are deer of 
all sizes in Cevlon, from the elk to the small 
marsh deer no bigger than a hare. 

In spite of crocodiles, myriads of water fowl 
people the lakes and marshes in the eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. Their number is one 
of the marvels of the island. The birds are 
surpassed by those of South America and 
Northern India in glory of plumage, and make 
no approach to English warblers in their power 
of song. But they have their own especial 
charm in the rich and melodious tones of their 
clear, musical calls. On the lofty branches of 
the higher trees, sits the hornbill, the toucan of 
the East, with the enormous double casque that 
suggested to an old Minorite friar, Oderic of 
Portenau, the statement that he had seen birds 
with two heads. It is said that when the female 
hornbill sits on her eggs in a hole of a tree, she 
is closed in by the male except only the large 
beak whereby she is fed, and with which she 
repels any attack by monkeys. In the park-like 
openings on the verge of the low country, pea- 
hens and peacocks—more magnificent in size and 
splendour than the like birds as we meet with 
them in England—are at home on the projecting 
boughs of trees ; especially preferring any leaf- 
less bough that allows free sweep for the gor- 
geous train, which hangs to the ground or is 
spread in the morning sun to dry the night dew 
from its feathers. In some districts the number 
of these fowl is so extraordinary that it is no 
sport to destroy them, and all sleep is banished 
by their cries. 

The skyis peopledalso witha profusion of perch- 
ing birds—fly-catchers, finches, and thrushes— 
upon which the predatory eagles, hawks, and 
falcons swoop in smooth undulations from the 
— of a serene sky. The eagles are small 
and not numerous. The largest is the great sea 
erne, which hunts with the fishing eagle over 
beaches left by the receding tide, but, unlike the 
sea eagle, rejects garbage for living prey, espe- 
cially for the sea-snake, which it carries aloft 
writhing in its talons. 

There is a bird said to be a brown owl in 
Ceylon, called for its horrible cries the devil 
bird, of which the shriek is dreaded as a har- 
binger of ill. Mr. Mitford, of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, writes, however, that “the devil bird 
is not an owl. I never,” he says, “heard it 
until I came to Kornegalle, where it haunts the 


them for ex 





rocky hill at the back of Government-house. 
Its ordinary note is a magnificent clear shout 
like that of a human being, which can be heard 
at a great distance, and has a fine effect in the 
silence of the closing night. It has another cry 
like that of a hen just caught, but the sounds 
which have ere for it its bad name, and 
which I have heard but once to perfection, are 
indescribable—the most appalling that can be 
imagined, and scarcely to be heard without 
shuddering. I can only compare it to a boy 
in torture, whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled. The only European who had 
seen and fired at one, agreed with the natives 
that it is of the size of a pigeon, with a long 
tail. I believe it is a podargus or night hawk. 

Certain inland caves in Ceylon are the resort 
of the swift, that builds “edible birds’-nests.” 
An establishment of Chinese immigrants collects 
rt. Sunbirds, which are the 
humming birds of Ceylon, and birds of Paradise, 
haunt the flowers for the insects upon which they 
feed. The bulbul, with its tufted crown, lives 
here, but can be no relation to the bulbul of the 
Persians, bird of a thousand songs. This Indian 
bulbul is no sentimental lover of the rose, but 
one of the most pugnacious creatures that has 
wings, and the “ gamest” of birds. Training it to 
fight was one of the duties entrusted by the King 
of Kandy to the Kooroowa, or Bird Headman. 

Industry, as well as martial prowess, has its 
representatives among the birds, in this great 
crowd of island life. The tailor bird, having 
built her nest of leaves, sews them together with 
acotton thread of her own twisting. The weaver 
bird plaits grass into the form of a long necked 
bottle, which it hangs to a tree, mouth down- 
wards, to secure it against the entry of tree 
suakes or other reptiles. 

The blue-black, glossy little crow frequents 
towns, and is the more impudent, because, during 
the Dutch occupation of Ceylon, it was believed 
that he extended the growth of cinnamon by 
feeding on the fruit, and his life, therefore, was 
defended strictly by the laws. Therefore this 
crow watches proceedings in the houses, and 
takes constant advantage of the open windows 
to make seizure of anything tempting, from the 
kitchen or the dining-room. His robberies are 
not only of food. He will fly away with a lady’s 
glove or pocket handkerchief, plunder a work- 
box, even pick open a paper parce! to steal its 
contents, or pull the out of a closed basket 
to lift its lid and lay his on the good thin 
within. A good woman was once horrified by 
seeing a bloody knife drop from the sky. A 
crow had observed a cook who was chopping 
mince meat, waited till he turned his head, and 
then carried off his knife. One of these crows 
envied a dog his bone, and, perching before 
him, tumbled and grimaced in vain, to divert 
his attention. Then the crow disappeared for 
a few minutes, and came back with a black 
accomplice, who perched on a branch behind the 
dog, and while his friend was resuming his 

rimaces, suddenly plunged down and struck his 

ak into the dog’s back. The dog turned his 
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head round with a snarl and a snap, and instantly 
the bone was gone. The crows about Colombo 
assemble every evening in noisy groups round 
the adjacent fresh water lake to bathe for an 
hour or two before retiring for the night. 

Of the number of the parroquets in Ceylon 
Mr. Edgar Layard gives us this idea: “ At 
Chilaw,” he says, “I have seen such vast flights 
of parroquets coming to roost in the cocoa-nut 
trees which overhang the bazaar, that their noise 
drowned the Babel of tongues bargaining for the 
evening provisions. Hearing of the swarms 
which resorted to this spot, 1 posted myself on 
a bridge some half mile distant, and atten%$ted 
to count the flocks which came from a single 
direction to the eastward. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon, straggling parties began to 
wend towards home, and inthe course of half 
an hour the current fairly set in. But I soon 
found that I had no longer distinct flocks to 
count, it became one living screaming stream. 
Some flew high in the air tll right above their 
homes, and dived abruptly downward with many 
evolutions till on a level with the trees; others 
kept along the ground and dashed close by my 
face with the rapidity of thought, their brilliant 
plumage shining with an exquisite lustre in the 
sunlight. I waited on the spot till the evening 
cloud, when I could hear, though no longer dis- 
tinguish, the birds fighting for their perches, 
and on firing a shot they rose with a noise like 
the ‘rushing of a mighty wind,’ but soon settled 
again, and such a din commenced as I shall 
never forget; the shrill screams of the birds, 
the fluttering of their innumerable wings, and 
the rustling of the leaves of the palm-trees, were 
almost deafening, and I was glad at last to 
escape to the Government Rest House.” 

On the other hand, among the dozen sorts of 
Ceylon pigeons and doves, is one with a note so 
opposite to that of the parroquet or the devil 
bird, that a gentleman who has spent many 
years in the jungle declares its soft and melan- 
choly notes, coming from some solitary place in 
the forest, to be the most gentle sounds he ever 
listened to. Some assert that it makes them 
feel as if they could freely forgive all who had 
ever offended them, and, adds this witness, “ I 
can say with truth such has been the effect on 
my own nerves of the plaintive murmurs of the 
neela cobeya, that sometimes, when irritated, 
and not without reason, by the perverseness of 
some of my native followers, the feeling has 
almost instantly subsided into placidity on sud- 
denly hearing the loving tones of these beautiful 
birds.” Can these birds be imported, caged, for 
sale as New-Year gifts to the irascible ? 

On the marshy plains, and in the lagoons 
bordering the island, endless multitudes of stilt 
birds and waders, stand in long array within the 
wash of the water, or sweep in vast clouds above 
it. Lbises, storks, egrets, spoonbills, herons, and 
the smaller races of sandlarks and plovers, 
busily traverse the wet sands. Long files of the 
tall, rose-plumaged flamingoes—English soldier- 
birds as the Singhalese call them—line the 
beach; and at the mouths of rivers, are the peli- 


cans. The flamingo bending its long neck to 
reach the bottom of the water, feeds with its 
head and beak turned upside down. The beak 
is specially adapted to this way of feeding. It 
is the upper mandible that is flat. 

In the next place we may note the variety and 
beauty of the lizards on this island, which the 
Brahmins have called Lanka, the Kesplendent ; 
which the Buddhist poets describe as “a pearl 
on the brow of India;” which was known to 
the Chinese as the Island of Jewels, to the 
Greeks as the land of the hyacinth and ruby, 
and to the Mahometans as the new elysium with 
which our first parents were consoled for the 
loss of Paradise. ‘There is the large iguana, 
four or five feet long, harmless and eatable. 
There is the chameleon hunting insects in the 
trees, blushing all colours of the rainbow, and, 
because of the imperfect sympathy between the 
two lobes of the brain, having two sides not 
bound to act in concert with each other. One 
side appears, perhaps, to sleep while the other 
side is watchful, one side will change to a green 
colour while the other perhaps remains red, 
The tree frogs have also in a high degree this 
power of changing colour. ‘There are the 
friendly geckoes which, by help of padded toes, 
can run up walls like a fly, climb glass and cross 
the ceiling. They come into the house out of 
their chinks at night. “ In a boudoir,” says Sir 
Emerson Tennent, “where the ladies of my 
family speat their evenings, one of these familiar 
and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place 
behind a gilt picture-frame, and punctually as 
the candles were lighted, it made its appearance 
on the wall to be fed with its accustomed crumb ; 
and, if neglected, it reiterated its sharp, quick 
call of chic, chic, chit, till attended to. It was 
of a delicate grey colour, tinged with pink; and 
having by accident fallen ona work-table, it fled, 
leaving its tail behind it, which, however, it re- 
produced within less than a month. . . . In an 
ollicer’s quarters in the fort of Colombo, a geckoe 
had beeu taught to come daily to the dinner- 
table, and always made its appearance along with 
the dessert. ‘Lhe family were absent for some 
months, during which the house underwent ex- 
tensive repairs, the roof having been raised, the 
walls stuccoed and ceilings whitened. But on 
the return of its old friends, at their first dinner, 
the little lizard made its entrance as usual the 
instant the cloth had been removed.” 

From the geckoe to the crocodile. Crocodiles 
swarm in the still waters and tanks of the nor- 
thern provinces of the island. There are two 
sorts, the great Indian crocodile and the marsh 
crocodile, which seldom exceeds the length of 
twelve or thirteen feet. ‘These creatures, in 
time of drought, bury themselves in the mud and 
remain torpid until the return of rain. Au 
officer attached to the department of the Sur- 
veyor-General, pitched his tent one evening on 
the parched bed of atank. He was disturbed 
in the night by feeling a movement underneath 
his bed. Next day, a crocodile came up beneath 
the matting. A pool seen to contain twenty or 








thirty crocodiles was dragged for them in what 
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seemed a most effective way, but not one was to 
be found when the net came to shore. The 
had all dived below the bottom of the pond. 
There are land tortoises, and terrassins and 
turtles. Sir Emerson once rode past a Tityrus in 
charge of some sheep, who rested under the 
shade of a turtle shell raised upon sticks. 

Ceylon snakes are shy. One may ride 
five hundred miles through jungle without 
having seen one. Only two, the tic polonga 
and the cobra de capello, inflict wounds fatal to 
man; of the others, the majority are harm- 
less. The snake charmers who oe with the 
cobra, do not extract its fangs, but rely on their 
own dexterity and the natural timidity of the 
snake, which is always reluctant to employ its 
fatal weapons. Only when accidentally trodden 
upon in the night, or otherwise driven to self- 
defence, will the cobra bite. The Singhalese, 
when travelling in the dark, carry a stick with 
a loose ring, and the noise made by it in striking 
on the ground suffices to warn snakes out of the 

th. There is a black polished stone, exceed- 
ingly light, which is used as a snake-stone, and 
supposed to have the power of drawing venom 
of snakes from a recent wound. Placed over 
the bite, it adheres to it for a few minutes, and 
by its spongy nature appears to absorb some of 
the blood. The stone is artificially prepared, 
the mode of preparation being secret. Mr. 
Faraday has examined one and finds it to be 
charred bone, filled perhaps more than once with 
blood, and, after each time of using, carefully 
charred again. 

A strange variety of fishes occupy the waters 
of Ceylon. Six hundred different kinds have 
been found near Colombo only; there are not 
two hundred and fifty in all British waters. 
Sharks are taken for the sake of their oil. There 
are flaming many-coloured fishes, that obtain for 
themselves such glittering names as the fire-fish 
or the flower parrot. 

Among the fresh-water fishes, which abound 
so much that every little plash of water, though 
but ankle deep, has fish in it, we find some of 
the chief marvels of life upon the island. Re- 
servoirs and tanks are twice a year evaporated 
to such dryness that the mud of their bottoms 
becomes dust, and the clay gapes into hard 
clefts. Rain comes with the change of the mon- 
soon, and in a few days natives are fishing in these 
tanks—not for small fry, but full-grown fishes. 
This is so unaccountable, that men have even 
supposed such fish to have rained from the clouds. 
Very small fishes; perhaps, have sometimes been 
carried up and dropped again out of the clouds. 
sone it is taught by Mr. Yarrell that these 
fishes reappear by reason of the preservation of 
unhatched spawn. But, not to mention other 
difficulties, this theory would not account for 
the appearance of a pond full of full-grown 
fishes in a day or two after the fall of rain. The 
truth is, that in Ceylon, and elsewhere, certain 
fishes have the power of journeying cver land in 
search of water, or, when water fails, of burying 
themselves, and becoming torpid until its re- 
turn, Both of these habits of certain Indian 





fishes were learnt by the Greeks accompanyint 

Alexander, and are recorded in the works o 

Aristotle and his pupil Theophrastus. The Ro- 
mans ridiculed the notion. “ Now,” said Seneca, 
when quoting Theophrastus, “we must to 
fish with a hatchet instead of a hook.” Never- 
theless, here is a true fact. The doras of 
Guiana have been seen travelling over land 
during the dry season, in such numbers that the 
negroes have filled baskets with them. Sal- 
legoix, in his account of Siam, names three 
species of fish which traverse the damp grass, 
and Sir John Bowring, when ascending and de- 
scending the river to Bankok, was amused with 
the new sight of fish leaving the river, gliding over 
its wet banks, and disappearing in the jungle. 
All these fishes are of a kind with heads so 
constructed, that they carry with them moisture 
a to keep their gills damp. In Ceylon, 
the chief traveller of this sort is a kind of perch 
six inches long. It generally travels by night 
through the dew, “ but in its distress it is some- 
times compelled to travel by day; and Mr. E. L. 
Layard on one occasion encountered a number 
of them travelling along a hot and dusty gravel 
road under the mid-day sun.” Mr. Morris, 
government agent of Trincomalee, tells how, on 
the drying up of tanks, the fish crowd into the 
little pools, and roll by thousands in the gruely 
mud. The same witness has seen them crawling 
by hundreds from the pools as they go on drying, 
and working over half a mile of ‘hard soil, in- 
dented by the foot prints of cattle, many of them 
falling into cracks, where they become the prey 
of kites and crows. The perch beforé mentioned 
has even earned, on the Coromandel coast, the 
name of climbing perch, because it has been seen 
working its way up the stems of palm-trees. 
Probably, any me feat was attempted only 
by an accident. The fish can have nothing 
to look for in a tree, and once up would not be 
able to climb down again. No tree climbing by 
fishes has been seen in Ceylon. 

Burying fishes in Ceylon sink into the mud, 
and wait the change of the monsoon. Natives 
have been seen digging them out of stiff clay 
with the spade. Excessive heat in the tropics 
answers to the excess of cold elsewhere, in check- 
ing vegetation and compelling many animals to 
hide themselves, and sleep away the barren 
time. 

We may sum up the animal wealth of this para- 
dise, with a word for the myriads of blood-sucking 
land-leeches, that fasten upon the legs of travel- 
lers. Butterflies come in dense flights, miles broad, 
that will occupy hours or even days in passing 
overhead; whence coming no one knows, and 
whither going none can tell. There are the golden 
beetles with their jewelled coats, and there are 
the walking leaves—ribbed, shaped, and coloured 
like fallen leaves, that lay eggs not to be distin- 
guished by the eye from brown, five angled seeds, 
with bits of stem attached to them. There are 
the stick insects, which resemble jointed sticks. 
The soothsayer, much given to an attitude of 
prayer, is a murderer and a cannibal among his 
own kind. ‘The white ants, or termites (they are 
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not ants at all), are such determined walkers 
through the substance of whatever may lie in 
their path, that a swarm of them may pass 
through a row of books upon the shelf, turning 
themall to powder, and will convert tables, chairs, 
or the contents of a portmanteau, to the ghostly 
images of what they had been, which fall to powder 
at a touch. ‘The true ants, also, are as the sands 
of the sea, and get into everything. Whatever 
contains sugar, they swarm over. The mason 
wasp enters the houses, to plug up keyholes with 
clay, and works most gracefully at this kind of 
nest-building. The carpenter bee perforates the 
wood-work of the house, and makes a great litter 
of sawdust. There are moths measuring nearly 
a foot across their open wings. Of one moth 
the larve inhabit bundles of twigs bound by 
threads, and they are called “billets of fire- 
wood” by the natives, who consider them to be 
metamorphosed wood stealers. Bugs abound, 
of course ; fleas are to be seen skipping about in 
the dust of the roads. Dogs, to escape them, 
choose a sleeping place on the white ashes where 
a wood fire has been kindled. The mosquitoes 
of Ceylon are truculent and cunning. “ When 
you are reading,” says Sir Emerson, “a mosquito 
will rarely settle on that portion of your hand 
which is within range of your eyes, but, cun- 
ningly stealing by the underside of the book, 
fastens on the wrist or little finger.” Spiders 
are so large and strong, that the lines thrown by 
them across a path will knock off the hat of a 
horseman. Ticks, dropping from shaken branches, 
dig into the skin. Centipedes, often a foot long, 
eager to bite on the faintest provocation, crawl 
up the sleeve, and creep into the innermost folds 
of the dress. 





THE RUINED CITY. 


Tue shadows of a thousand springs, 
Unnumbered sunsets, sternly sleep 
Above the dust of perished things 
That form this city’s blasted heap. 
Dull watch the crumbling columns keep 
Against the fierce relentless sky, 
Hours, that no dial noteth, creep 
Like unremembered phantoms, by ; 
And still this city of the dead 
Gives echo to no human tread. 
A curse is writ on every stone, 
The Temple’s latest pillar, lies 
Like some white Mammoth’s bleaching bone, 
Its altars know no deities. 
Fine columns of a palace rise, 
And when ‘the sun is red and low, 
And glaring in the molten skies, 
A shadow huge these columns throw, 
That like some dark colossal hand 
In silence creeps across the sand. 


The Senate slumbers, wondrous hive 

Of councils sage, of subtle schemes ; 
But does no lingering tone survive 

To prove their presence more than dreams ? 
No light of revelation beams 

Around that voiceless Forum now, 
Time bears upon his restless streams 

No reflex of the haughty brow 
That oft has frowned a nation’s fate 
Here—where dark reptiles congregate. 


Where, where, is now the regal rag 
That clothed the monarch of yon tower, 
On which the rank weed flaps its flag 
Across the dusk this sombre hour ? 
Alas! for pomp, alas! for power, 
When Time unveils their nakedness, 
And Valour’s strength and Beauty's flower 
Find naught to echo their distress ; 
And flattery—fine delusive breath 
Melts in the iron grasp of Death. 


Day rises with an angry glance, 

As if to blight the stagnant air, 
And hurls his fierce and fiery lance 

On that Doomed City’s forehead bare. 
The sunset’s wild and wandering hair 

Streams backward like a comet’s mane, 
And from the deep and sullen glare 

The shuddering columns crouch in vain, 
And through the wreck of wrathful years 
The grim hyena stalks and sneers. 





OUR EYE-WITNESS IN GREAT 
COMPANY. 

A LARGE room, handsomely decorated, with 
the oddest-looking people in the oddest-looking 
dresses, and in the strangest attitudes, standing 
round about it. This was the scene upon which 
your Eye-witness had just entered at the con- 
clusion of that Cattle Show experience which 
.formed the subject of his last report. His entry 
was accompanied by a burst of music, and the 
bewilderment produced by the sight of the 
strange figures by which he found himself sur- 
rounded was something modified by the pre- 
sence of other personages wearing the costume 
of our own day, and in other respects resembling 
the ee Ses of humanity to be met with 
in the England of the nineteenth century. 

These, however, are the exception : 
greater part of the occupants of this gor 
apartment being habited in vestments of bril- 
liant colour of fanciful and strange design, and 
sometimes in garments decorated with a blazing 
wealth of jewellery. Here, are a cardinal, a 
Greek warrior, a Quaker, a gentleman in a toga, 
and a lady with a powdered Sead, all to be taken 
in at one glance. The military and naval pro- 
fessions are not unrepresented; the Bishop of 
Protestantism is here, as well as the Defender 
of the Romanist persuasion ; the Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant and the Secretary of State, as well as the 
Chinese Commissioner and the Sovereign of 
these realms. 

On this enchanted ground, too, costume is in 
almost every instance a safe guide to the rank 
and titles of the wearer. It is too often the 
case elsewhere, that a noble earl or marquis is to 
be found in a shabby coat rather white at the 
seams, in dog-skin gloves, and carrying a six- 
penny walking-stick ; but, here, the members of 
that peerage which it is the delight of our 
nation to study, are habited, as such august 
persons should be, in a dress indicative of their 
rank, with their coronets fixed more or less 
uncomfortably on the tops of their heads, and 
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their ermine right to a tuft. Nay, it is pos- 
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sible to go a degree further, and, with hushed 
breath and ‘opin knees, to mount a step 
higher. Here is the long-lost monarch with a 
crown on, whom we have been looking for all 
our lives. The bitter disappointment we all feel, 
at seeing a queen in a Paris bonnet, or an emperor 
in a glossy hat, does not await us here, where 
sceptres, and maces, and gold sticks, and state 
swords are in every hand that has aright to 
hold them. 

But what place, then, is this? Where is this 
spacious hall in close contiguity to a Cattle 
Show and Baker-street, where yet we may 
mix in such good society, and bask in the 
sunshine of aristocracy to such a blissful ex- 
tent ? 

The Eye-witness has passed from the Cattle 
Show, into the waxwork department attached 
to the Baker-street Bazaar, or, in other words, 
he is—at Madame Tussaud’s. 

Madame Tussaud’s—or, as it is rendered in our 
ordinary vernacular, Tissard’s—is, with the whole 
population of this country, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, something more than an exhibition; it 
is an institution. Whether it is from the cir- 
cumstance touched on above—the good com- 
pany into which the visitor to this establishment 
is introduced—or from the profound and awful 
misery of the place which provides the English- 
man with an entertainment which does not make 


him happy—from which of these two causes the. 


popularity of this exhibition arises, the Eye- 
witness is unable with certainty tostate. As far 
as an opinion goes, however, he begs to express 
his own personal belief that the last-named of 
these two attractive elements has the most to 
do with the inconceivably great success of 
Madame Tussaud’s. At all events, the fact is 
so. Visitors from the country go to see these 
waxworks if they go nowhere else; tradesmen 
living in the neighbourhood put “ Near Madame 
Tussaud’s” on their cards ; the omnibuses which 
run down Baker-street announce that they pass 
that deceased lady’s door, as a means of getting 
customers ; and there is scarcely a cab-horse in 
London but would make an instinctive “ offer” 
to stop as he went by the well-known entrance 
to “'Tissard’s.” 

The remarkable woman with whom this exhi- 
bition originated, was born as long ago as in 
1760. The present writer remembers her well, 
sitting at the entrance of her own show, and 
receiving the shillings which poured into her 
exchequer. She was evidently a person of 
marked abilities, and of a shrewd and strong 
character. The establishment is kept up by 
her successors, “ whose chief aim,” we are told 
in the catalogue, “has always been to com- 
bine amusement with instruction.” From 
this catalogue we gain a world of useful 
and interesting information, and many new 
views on general subjects. Taking, for in- 
stance, the really handsome room called the 
Hall of Kings, we find that it is “so named from 
containing several portraits in oil by eminent 
artists ;” but whether it is from the fact that the 
portraits are “in oil,” or from the eminence of 





the artists by whom they have been executed, 
that this apartment has been called the Hall of 
Kings, it is difficult to understand. 

The Eye-witness finds a difficulty in stirring 
from this Hall of Kings, and is especially drawn 
to a consideration of the effigy of His Majesty 
William the Fourth. The group in which this 
prince is placed is (chronologically ) calculated to 
produce temporary insanity in all beholders. The 
E.-W. has sent for an eminent mad-doctor, 
and, pending his arrival, will endeavour to 
arrange his ideas on the subject of this bewilder- 
ing assembly. 

The central feature of it, is our lamented 
king, George the Fourth, standing with one 
leg bent, and with beautifully curling hair, 
smiling in an insulting manner at his father, 
who is not allowed to be on the dais at all, but 
is placed aloof at a respectful distance. The 
finest gentleman in Europe wears his real coro- 
nation robes—and here the writer would meekly 
ask whether there is not something compro- 
mising to the dignity of royalty in the sale of 
such wares, and their exhibition in this place ? 
and whether, if this finery must be sold at all, 
it would not be better to divide it into small 
parcels, or lots, and let it be privately disposed 
of, to be worked up in mantles for our shop- 
windows, or properties for the Alhambra Circus ? 
Round about the dais are grouped many il- 
lustrious noblemen, statesmen, and prelates, 
of all periods of English history, including 
the present Bishop of Exeter and the late 
Lord Nelson. But this anachronistic ar- 
rangement is so little to the taste of 
the great admiral last mentioned, that he is 
represented with his back to his sovereign, 
descending the steps of the throne, and evi- 
dently about to leave a court of which no good 
is to be expected. Before, however, he can get 
away, he will have to pass through a group which 
is hardly more promising in a chronological 
point of view. It consists of four persons 
seated inacircle. The first 1s Charlotte, the 
wife of George the Third; the second, Queen 
Caroline; the third, the Princess Charlotte, 
daughter, as everybody knows, to the finest gen- 
tleman in Europe; the remaining chair is 
occupied by our before-mentioned favourite, 
William the Fourth. He is evidently be- 
wildered and disheartened by the presence of 
the three ladies just alluded to, and, pointing 
them out in a demonstrative manner with his 
open hand, is obviously saying, “ Bless my life 
and soul, I thought all these women were dead 
and gone long ago! Yet here they are, come to 
court, and sitting down, as if they meant to 
stop.” 

What wonder that a family of four sisters, 
fresh from the Cattle Show, and who had esta- 
blished themselves for a good afternoon with 
British History in the Hall of Kings—what 
wonder that these honest persons were a little 
mystified, and disposed, to a certain extent, to 

uarrel with each other as to who was who, in 
this royal assembly. Their conversation was of 
this sort: 
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1st Sister. No, Jane; that can’t be. 

2nd Sister. Why ? 

3rd Sister. Emily, how can you say so, when 
you know that she was beheaded ? 

4th Sister. George the Second was he’s father, 
and George the Third married Queen Caroline, 
which the crownd is on her head. 

2nd Sister. No, Sarah. She was he’s wife. 

4th Sister (who pays no attention). And the 
sceptre in her hand. 

lst Sister (evidently an authority). George 
the Second succeeded George the First, and 
was grandfather to George the Fourth, who 
married —— 

3rd Sister. But if she was he’s wife, who 
was she? (Pointing to the Princess Charlotte.) 

2nd Sister. Good gracious me, what a stupid 
thing you are! Don’t you know that when 
Queen Anne ascended the throne—— 

Passing the spot two hours afterwards, the 
E.-W. found the sisters still at it, and dim 
sounds of “she was he’s wife” were floating 
upon the evening breeze. 

It is a curious circumstance that all the 
grouped figures in the Tussaud gallery appear 
to be speaking—with the exception only of 
those who are represented as engaged in con- 
versation. The silence of these last is abso- 
lutely awful. The combined potentates in the 
separated portion of the Hall of Kings—near 
the Bath-bun dep6t—who are intended to be 
discussing affairs: of state, are obviously all 
speechless. [It is distressing, by-the-by, to find 
from this group that Marshal Ney was afflicted 
with weak knees—he will never be able to sus- 
tain the weight of Napoleon’s favourite Mame- 
luke,who is just about to tumble forward against 
him.] But though the members of this congress 
are dumb, this is far from being the case with 
many other distinguished personages in the gal- 
lery. William the Conqueror (an authentic like- 
ness) is speaking with much animation, and is evi- 
dently asking his queen, who in vain endeavours 
to calm him, how it is possible that the gentle- 
man on his right (the late Sir Robert Peel) can 
keep his centre of gravity, when leaning forward 
to so alarming an extent. Take again the King 
and Queen of Hanover. His Majesty has 
his son, a boy about eight years old, on his 
knee, and, turning to his queen, who looks upon 
thé child with a sneer of undisguised contempt, 
says, “My dear, what is to be done with this 
boy; he’s growing up, you know?” The queen 
answers, still regarding the boy with moody 
disgust, “I don’t see that anything can be done 
with him. He looks to me as if he had been 
drinking :” which is certainly the case. There 
is no shadow of adoubt about this conversa- 
tion. Let the reader stand before the group 
in question, and say if there be. 

he most loquacious figures of all, however, 
are those which are elinnien society in 
wy and not any individual member of it. 
‘hese persons never select any individual 


present, to give their confidence to. This is 


an unmistakable fact; it being impossible—the 
E.-W. has tried it—to get into any part of the 








room in which you can catch a waxwork’s eye. 
Thus, in the case of the King and Queen of 
Greece, when he points to his wife and child, 
and defiantly exclaims, “Do you mean to sa 
I am not a domestic character ?—Pooh !” he ad- 
dresses this question, not to you, but to some 
one over the top of your hat, or behind you, or 
through you, or under your left arm, or in some 
remote and inaccessible spot. 

To those who regret not having lived in the 
days when the Kemble family adorned the stage, 
it will be a melancholy consolation to be able to 
gather from the effigies of the late Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble, as they appear in this col- 
lection, some idea of their manner of acting. 
It is impossible to deny that the first named of 
these eminent performers has a certain sidelong 
and crab-like manner of throwing herself into 
her part, which, combined with a tying up of the 
jaw as though the artist were afflicted with 
toothache, is vastly impressive, nor can we 
wonder that “ her powers” (as the catalogue in- 
forms us) “speedily raised her fame and opu- 
lence.” With regard to this lady’s brother, the 
great John Kemble, we are told by the pam- 
phlet, that, “whether we view him as an 
actor or an author, we shall find that he pos- 
sessed wonderful talent.” It being extremely 
difficult to view this gentleman as an actor in 
the present day, we are compelled to content 
ourselves with viewing him in wax, the re- 
sult of which scrutiny is, that whether he was 
possessed of wonderful talent or not, he was 
certainly possessed of very wonderful legs ; of a 
wonderful power of keeping upright upon them ; 
and of a presence, generally, calculated to affect 
the spectator with profound depression. 

It may be mentioned, that the Eye-witness is 
pleased to- observe the chastity of ideas pos- 
sessed by the management on the subject of 
slendour in decoration. Thus, in the same in- 
genious catalogue, it is mentioned that the like- 
ness of Mr. G. V. Brooke was taken from life “in 
the magnificent dress as worn by him ;” while, 
on referring to the model itself, the visitor will 
be a little surprised to perceive this performer 
clothed from head to foot in a single garment 
of white merino, alike suggestive of ancient 
Rome and modern hair-dressing, but per- 
fectly free from ornament of any kind or sort. 
The Eye-witness has dim recollections of a time, 
many years ago, when this figure was habited in 
a gorgeous costume, which he thinks is at pre- 
sent worn by the monarch of the Greek Isles. 
He does not assert this confidently, but it may 
be so. Such things have been in the annals of 
waxwork. 

Your Eye-witness, passing in review before 
him the other models in the Hall of Kings, and 
the Great Room in which the members of our 
present Royal Family are combined into an 
affecting central group, finds one or two features 
of the collection impressed strongly on his mind 
—one or two questions, for answer to which his 
soul is clamorous. He wishes to know why 
there is so strong an inclination in many of the 
ladies and gentlemen here assembled to lean 
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forward? And why any member of this company 
who is supposed to be in motion, is represented 
as —s" The figure of John Knox ma 
be quoted as a remarkable instance of this 
skating tendency. He is advancing upon 
the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots (with 
whom he is supposed to be arguing) on the 
outside edge, threatening to “crush her,” 
not only metaphorically but practically, if she 
does not promptly yield to the force of his reason- 
ing. The whole of this group is well worthy 
of attention, for is not Martin Luther blazing 
away at this injured lady on one side, while the 
Reverend Knox is skating dead at her on the 
other? Lord Darnley and John Calvin are 
standing behind her in different stages of in- 
toxication, while the Queen of Scots herself is 
smiling feebly, and slipping slowly off her chair, 
in obvious idiocy produced by the noisy gen- 
tlemen on either side. 

The Eye-witness is now called to another part 
of these rooms, und is drawn to a consideration 
of matters of a less soothingly aristocratic 
nature than those among which he has lingered 
so long, and in the midst of which (did duty 


permit him) he would gladly linger yet. 


“And every one of these here has been 
hung,” said a powerfully-built gentleman in 
top-boots, speaking to himself aloud with im- 
mense relish, ‘‘ Every one of ’em hung,” he 
said again, smacking his lips. 

He was standing in the middle of the Chamber 
of Horrors, and looking dead at the new model 
of Dr. Smethurst, who, with his hand raised in 
deprecation, and with a gentle smile upon his 
innocent countenance, appeared to be softly 
reasoning with the agriculturist, and saying, 
“No, dear sir, no—do not say so. J have not 
been hung—far from it !” 

To enter the Chamber of Horrors rather late 
in the afternoon, before the gas is lighted, 
requires courage. To penetrate through a dark 
passage under the guillotine scaffold, to the 
mouth of a dimly-lighted cell, through whose 
bars a figure in a black serge dress is faintly 
visible, requires courage. Your Eye-witness 
entered, on the principle which causes judi- 
cious persons to jump headlong into the sea from 
a bathing-machine instead of gradually and 
timidly emersing themselves from the ankle up- 
wards, Let the visitor enter this very terribl 
apartment at a swift pace and without pausing 
for an instant, let him turn sharply to the right, 
and scamper under the scaffold, taking care that 
this structure—which is very low—does not act 
after the manner of the guillotine it sustains, 
and take his head off. Let him thoroughly 
master all the circumstances of the Count de 
Lorge’s imprisonment, the serge dress, the rats, 
the brown loaf—let him then hasten up the 
steps of the guillotine and saturate his mind 
with the blood upon the decapitated heads of 
the sufferers in the French Revolution—this 
done, the worst: is over. 

But, what a horrible place! There is horror 
in the dull cold light descending from above 





upon those figures in the Old Bailey dock, all 
with the same expression on their faces, up- 
turned, inquisitive, Levies. There is Horror 
in the unpicturesqueness of this aspect of crime 
—crime in coats and trousers being more hor- 
rible (because nearer to us) than crime in 
doublets and trunk-hose. There is Horror in 
the inflated smiling heads, cast after death by 
hanging. There is Horror in the basket by the 
side of the guillotine—a basket just the length 
of a body without the head, and filled with 
blood-drinking sawdust. There is Horror in the 
straps and buckles which hold the victim on the 
plank till the broad edge descends and does its 
work. There is Horror in the smell of the wax 
figures, in the folds of the empty clothes, in 
the clicking of machinery behind the scenes, and 
in the faces of most of the visitors to the place. 

What says the catalogue about this Chamber 
of Horrors ? 

“In consequence of the peculiarity of the ap- 
pearance of the following highly interesting Figures 
and Objects, they are placed in an adjoining room, 
The sensation created by the crimes of Rush, Man- 
nings, &c., was so great that thousands were unable 
to satisfy their curiosity. It therefore induced the 
Messrs. Tussaud to expend a large sum in building a 
suitable room for the purpose, and they assure the 
public that so far from the exhibition of the like- 
nesses of criminals creating a desire to imitate them, 
Experience teaches them that it has a direct tendency 
to the contrary.” 


Our old friend the cataloguist is not only re- 
assuring (as seen above) when he gets into this 
Chamber of Horrors, but is bent, very obviously, 
upon impressing as often as possible, and not 
roses nig | in the same words, such moral 
lessons as his subject suggests or the weak- 
nesses of the visitors to the place may seem to 
require; nor is the obviousness of his truths 
more flattering to the spectator’s powers of dis- 
cernment, than the nature of the caution 
administered, is, to his sense of right and 
wrong. The novelty and originality, however, of 
the cataloguist’s remarks, sometimes leads him 
a little astray in his application of them. In 
treating of the model of the swindler-Robson, 
he says, “How happy is that mortal that can 
withstand temptation!” This would rather lead 
us to the conclusion that Robson had withstood 
temptation—which was scarcely the case. In 
the instance of Strahan, Bates, and Paul, our 
literary friend’s imagination appears to have run 
away with him altogether. Your Eye-witness 
was wholly unable to find either one of these 
gentlemen, who are nevertheless in the catalogue. 
How is this? It is true that Smethurst, Garibaldi, 
and Montalembert, were wanted in a hurry :—is 
there any connexion between the disappearance 
of the mendacious firm alluded to above, and the 
coming to light of the three gentlemen just 
named ? 

An inexpressible dreariness is added to the 
other horrors of this Chamber of Despair by 
the sounds of distant music which reach it 
from without, at gusty intervals. The band 


which plays in the principal and less horrible ~ 
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room outside, is audible in this ghastly apart- 
ment in some of the stormier and more un- 
tidy passages of the overture to the Bronze 
Horse, as well as in the last tune but one of 
the Maritana Quadrilles. 

There is in the Chamber of Horrors a figure in 
the shadow of one of the docks which struck your 
Eye-witness as the most frightful of all the 
models exhibited. It is a representation of one 
John Thom, alias Sir William Courtney, who 
raised an insurrection in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury, in the course of which a humane 
young officer was shot by this maniac under 
peculiarly distressing circumstances. It is men- 
tioned in the catalogue that the poor vain wretch 
is dressed as the King of Jerusalem, which he pro- 
fessed to be. On reading this announcement, the 
visitor to the Chamber of Horrors, hastens to exa- 
miue the costume of the King of Jerusalem, and is 
probably as much surprised as your Eye-witness 
was, to find that it consists of a dress-coat, a pair 
of black trousers tightly strapped over the boots, 
a huge turn-down collar, and a dark blue cloak 
with a velvet collar, and black cords and tassels. 

For a comfortable, bold, unconscientious, and 
jovial villain, let us rest contented with Nana 
Sahib. The model of this Eastern reprobate is 
the only element of hope in the room, and this 
fact carries out the theory propounded above, 
that an additional horror is imparted to crime 
when its perpetrators are clothed in the ordinary 
costume of our day. It is the Eastern dress 
worn by this potentate, which takes the edge off 
his criminal repulsiveness. 

Sup some of these murderers to be 
transplanted into the other room, and to be 
labelled as great philanthropists, should we 
find ourselves in a state of admiration at 
their benevolent expression?, Your Eye-witness 
is disposed to think that there is much in po- 
sition. He has himself, in looking at a collec- 
tion of heads in a phrenologist’s window, all of 
which he understood to be heads of murderers, 
found himself dwelling at length, on the espe- 
cial villany of some one specimen amongst them, 
when, his eye happening to light upon the label 
affixed to this particular cast, he has discovered 
with shame that it is the head of the admirable 
Howard, or the Man of Koss, or Dr. Jenner. 
Does anybody look to advantage in the dock of 
the Old Bailey ? 

Enough of the Old Bailey and of horrors. We 
may now, without any imputation on our nerves, 
skipout of ourgloomy apartment as fast aswe like; 
as soon, at least, as we have glanced at the Napo- 
leon relics, we may get out again into the frosty 
open air. The Napoleon relics are really in some 
instances very remarkable, and are authenticated 
on good authority. The carriage taken after 
the battle of Waterloo is especially interesting, 
and, with its huge wheels and immense strength 
and solidity of construction, is highly suggestive 
of the rough roads which have to be rattled 
over in the course of a campaign. The con- 
trivances of which it is full, for the Emperor’s 
convenience, are very curious. The visitor to 
this part of the Tussaud collection, is allowed to 





get into the carriage, and sit there if he chooses, 
examining the inside of this very interesting 
vehicle at his ease. It is a noisy and jingling 
process though, the getting into this convey- 
ance—as the E. W. can affirm by personal ex- 
perience—and is not done without attracting 
the attention of everybody in the room; so let 
all modest and embarrassed persons think twice 

before they attempt it. 

“The piece of cloth of gold, from the field * 
of that name,” sounds dubious; and though 
the “paste star worn by the Duke of 
Sussex,” the pair of spurs worn at court by 
the same prince, and the sashes of the late 
Dukes of Kent and Cambridge, are doubtless 
genuine relics, the Eye-witness does not find 
that they have impressed his mind as strongly 
as might have been expected. 

What shall be said of the man who could 
stand at the door of the Chamber of Horrors 
eating a pork pie? Yet such a man there was— 
your Eye-witness saw him; a young man from 
the provinces; a young man with light hair, a 
bri It blue neckcloth, and a red and beefy 
neck, His eye was on the model of Marat, as- 
sassinated in a bath, and with this before him 
he could eat an underdone pork pie. 

It is the last straw that breaks the laden 
camel’s back ; it was this last horror that sent 
your Eye-witness out of Madame Tussaud’s, as 
fast as his legs would carry him. 





VERY COMMON LAW. 


I. 

Wuatever reputation, in a metallic point of 
view, this age may possess ; whether it be termed 
a Golden Age, an Iron Age, an age of Brass, or 
Tin, or Aluminum ; there is one characteristic of 
it sufficiently conspicuous “that all manner of 
knowledge be made as pleasantly accessible as 
possible.” 

If our ancestors, aided by such machinery as 
they possessed, obtained their supplies from the 
Pierian spring with painful toil and most un- 
comfortable energy (as they were wont to per- 
form weary journeys in very slow coaches), we, 
who know better, will use hydraulic pressure 
and the steam ram, as befits the spirit of the 
times ! 

Not to be behindhand in this pleasant cha- 
racteristic of the age, we find that the law itself 
has been coerced iuto light handybooks for ge- 
neral reading, and delectation of the public 
mind ; that whilst the cheerful narrative of the 
rule in Shelly’s case beguiles the tedium of 
Jones’s railway journey, the history of contin- 
gent remainders solaces the leisure hours of 

aterfamilias in his lodgings by the sea. Nor 
3 we mean for one moment to object to such 
gilding of unpleasant pills. : 

So far, indeed, from this, it is our present 
purpose (with as little exhibition as may be of 
the pill) to let the readers of this journal know 
what things the law—the very common law— 
allows them in the routine of their daily lives 
to do, and what the law forbids. If we fail in 
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this our purpose (no great improbability), let 
us, at least, in self-justification, make known 
that. we have good authority for the attempt, 
for (apart from the fact that the law presumes 
every one to be cognisant of its precepts), do we 
not find Mr. Justice Blackstone saying “that it 
is incumbent upon every man to be acquainted 
with those laws at least with which he is imme- 
diately concerned, lest he incur the censure as 
well as inconvenience of living in society with- 
out knowing the obligation which it lays him 
under,” 

One precautionary word: we have no wish 
whatever to see “every man his own lawyer.” 
Very far from it. Of all the amateur performers 
of our acquaintance, the gentleman who plays 
upon the statutes is the most dangerous both to 
himself and his friends. Of all amateur artists, 
the person who indulges in a taste for fancy 
wills and testaments is the most perilous to 
society. Moreover, as we very well know 
that our professional adviser has taken out 
a special license for retailing law, has spent 
five years of apprenticeship to the business, has 
disbursed a large sum of money in obtaining the 
privilege, and holds a certificate of his com- 
petency to furnish us with the very best article 
for our money, we make a point of referring to 
him whenever we are unfortunate enough to find 
ourselves in a legal difficulty, and we wish every 
reader of this journal to go to his professional 
advice in a like case. 

John Blank, whom we will adopt, if you please, 
as our illustrative man, is not permitted to be long 
+ in the world before the law asserts a claim upon 
him. Within forty-two days of his birth we 
find that the announcement of that fact, with 
particulars of the time, name, sex, names of the 
father and mother, &c., must be entered in the 
books of the district registrar. Henceforward, 
a reference to these books will afford sufficient 
legal proof (much more easily acquired, we may re- 
mark, than by searching through a series of parish 
registers) to all inquiries that John Blank -was 
really boru, and is not a mythical personage. This 
ceremony of registration (a continental institution 
long before we adopted it in this country) is, toa 
certain extent, compulsory: the Registration Act 
requiring parents to give 1 ‘ice to the registrar 
of the birth of a child, though affixing no actual 
pas to the neglect. On the other hand, 

owever, if the registrar has by any means 
obtained information that any one has been 
inconsiderate enough to increase the  sur- 
plus population, he is required to call upon 
the parent; or the occupiers of the house 
where the event has taken place, for all par- 
ticulars, and a refusal of these particulars 
will render the parties liable to be indicted for 
misdemeanour. As the law places a good many 
difficulties in the way of this registration after 
six weeks from the child’s birth (though it may 
be effected until the child is six months old 
upon payment of additional fees and the going 
through certain additional formalities), we may 
assume that it looks upon the ceremony as a 
privilege, Six months having expired from the 





time of birth, registration is altogether pro- 
hibited. 

Let us see what would be the effect upon our 
illustrative Mr. John Blank were his parents in- 
considerate enough to neglect this proceeding. 
Under these circumstances the only evidence of 
his age would be found in his baptismal cer- 
tificate, and this is very unsatisfactory evidence 
indeed. The parish forms contain no provision 
for registering more than the day of baptism ; 
and, although it is customary to add in a note 
the day of birth, this addition has no legal 
validity. In the absence of registration, then, 
whilst we should be enlightened as to when Mr. 
John Blank was baptised, we should be totally 
unable to discover when he was born. Rather 
an inconvenient circumstance for our illustrative 
man, supposing him to be entitled to a little 
funded property on attaining his majority, and 
to have been baptised some years after he 
was born. 

The better to make this clear, let us boldly 
incur the risk of injuring the surface of our 
gilded pill, and plunge our readers inconti- 
nently into the intricacies of “ Wiker v. Law.” 

Once upon a time a certain Mr. Law, for the 
purpose of proving his infancy at a particular 
period, produced in court the register of his 
christening. It appeared from the document 
that the ceremony had been performed in the 
year 1807, but the entry stated that he was 

orn in 1779. Whereupon, Mr. Justice Bayley 
furnished Mr. Law with a little argument upon 
the subject. “T am of opinion,” said that 
learned judge, “that the entry relating to the 
time of his birth (Mr. Law’s birth) is not 
evidence of the fact; it does not appear upon 
whose information the entry has been made; 
and the clergyman who made the entry had no 
authority to make inquiry concerning the time 
of birth, or to make any entry concerning it in 
the register.” 

This was sufficient to upset the plea of 
infancy which Mr. Law wished to establish, and 
the Court decided against him. He was not 
satisfied, however. ‘At all events,” he con- 
tended, in applying for a new trial, “the entry 
is evidence to confirm the statement of my 
mother, who has been examined as a witness at 
the former trial,” and who (he might with some 
justice have observed) ought to know something 
about the matter. 

Mr. Law, however, could not move the 
court. The court were of opinion, and they 
said so, “that the entry was not evidence to 
prove the age of the party ; it was nothing more 
than something told to the clergyman at the 
time of the christening, concerning which he 
had not power by law to make an entry in the 
register. 

“If it had appeared,” the court continued, 
with a laudable desire to let Mr. Law down as 
gently as possible, “that the entry had been 
made by direction of the mother, it might, 

erhaps, if required, have been read in evidence 
lor the purpose of confirming her testimony ; 
but even then it would have amounted to 
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nothing more than a mere declaration by her as 
to the age of her son made at a time when there 
was no motive on her part to misrepresent his 
age.” 

We mentioned as one of the requisites of 
registration that the child should have a name. 
It may happen, however, that the parents in the 
interval between registration and baptism wish 
to change this name, and, if this be the case, 
the law will afford them facilities for so doing. 
The baptismal name, however, once given, will 
be from henceforth conclusive as to the child’s 
identity, and the courts (woful sceptics are the 
courts) will require a vast amount of evidence to 
prove the contrary. 

We are tempted to introduce a fragment of 
black letter law upon this subject, which may be 
of some interest. 

In olden times the baptismal name was not 
unalterable, the bishop having power in certain 
cases to confer a new name at confirmation. 
“This was done,” says Lord Coke, “ in the case 
of Sir Francis Gawdie, late chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, whose name of -baptism was 
Thomas, and his name of confirmation Francis ; 
and that name of ‘Francis, by the advice of all 
the judges, in Anno 36 Hen. VIIL., he did 
beare and after used in all his purchases and 
grants.’ ” 

It appears that in the old confirmation service 
the bishop addressed each candidate by name, 
and thus had an opportunity of conferring a new 
name when requested to do so; but as this 
custom, since the last revision of the Prayer- 
book, has been discontinued, it is doubtful whe- 
ther they now possess the power. 

From some MS. notes, however, in an old 
Prayer-book in the possession of Mr. Maskell, 
the learned author of Monumenta RKitualia 
Ecclesia Anglicane, it appears that the Bishop 
of Lincoln, on the 21st December, 1807, con- 
firmed a lad in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
“who on that occasion was to change his chris- 
tian name; and accordingly the sponsors who 
presented him delivered to the bishop a certifi- 
cate, which his lordship signed, to notify that 
he had confirmed such a person by such a name, 
and did order the parish minister then present 
to register the person in the parish books in 
that name;” and it is added, “This was done 
by the opinion under hand of Sir Edward 
Northey and Lord Chief Justice Holt.” 

Without further disclosure, however, of the 
unpleasant interior of our pill, we may say that 
this precedent is not likely to be acted upon in 
our day : the more especially as the rule appears 
to apply only when the child has had an improper 
(as, for instance, a blasphemous) name given 
him in baptism—an event we hope altogether 
improbable now. 

uving satisfactorily succeeded in registering 
and naming our illustrative man, the law now 
becomes solicitous as to his health, and, as a 
preliminary consideration, suggests that he 
should he vaccinated. For this purpose it re- 
quires that he should be taken by his parents 
Within three months of his birth to a medical 





practitioner, and if the vaccination should not 
“take” (as certain writers in the Times would 
have us believe it will not), the reason of its not 
succeeding, and why it is inadvisable to proceed 
with it at that time, is to be sent to the registrar. 
This certificate is to be renewed every two 
months until a successful result is obtained. 

Then the law, under ordinary circumstances, 
has done with our illustrative man for a time. 
It may not, however, of necessity be called upon 
to interfere in his education. If, for instance, 
John Blank’s parents should quarrel, and agree to 
live separate, then it will not allow him to be 
entirely deprived of his mother’s care ; for, not- 
withstanding the natural rights of the paternal 
to the custody of the child, the Court of Chan- 
cery is empowered to decree that the maternal 
shall have the sole care of him until he is seven 
years of age, and after that time that she shall 
have proper access to him. 

Moreover, if the conduct of both the paternal 
and maternal be so bad that it would not be 
good for him to be brought up by them, he may 
be given over to a stranger for the purposes of 
education. Once more, supposing that one or 
both of the parents of our illustrative man 
were to die, then the law would interfere in 
determining in what religion he is to be 
brought up. 

It may possibly be in the recollection of our 
readers that a case of this description arose out 
of the late Crimean campaign. One Race, a 
sergeant of marines, had the misfortune to be 
killed, leaving a widow, who was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and two children, a boy and girl. The gallant 
sergeant, not having been blessed with much 
worldly gear, these children were charitably 
placed by the commissioners of the Patriotic 
Fund at two Protestant schools, the boy in 
Dorsetshire, and the girl in Hampshire. They 
had both been baptised as Protestants, but 
during the lifetime of the sergeant had been 
brought up by their mother in the Roman Ca- 
tholie faith. 

After the children had been resident for some 
time at their respective schools, the mother re- 
moved the boy, and was proceeding to do the 
like with the girl, when Miss Race rebelled. “I 
believe,” she said, “ that I should be disobliging 
God by returning to my mother to be brought 
up a Roman Catholic.” And the commissioners 
accordingly refused to allow her to be removed. 
Nothing daunted by this refusal, and endowed, 
it may be, with somewhat of the departed ser- 
geant’s spirit, the mother applied to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for a habeas corpus. 

The matter, however, was not to end here. 
Friends of the child, who were anxious to see 
her Protestant, applied to the Court of Chan- 
cery for an injunction to restrain the mother 
from interfering with the religious education of 
her daughter; and this injunction was granted. 
Finally, Vice-Chancellor Kinderley, to settle the 
question, decided that the child should be 
brought up in the religious persuasion of the 
father, and, to the best of this deponent’s know- 
ledge and belief, this was done. 


_~ 
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With these exceptions, as we have said, the 
law will not, under ordinary circumstances, in- 
terfere with John Blank until he has attained his 
majority. It will not condescend, in fact, to 
look upon him during this period in any other 
light than as an infant. It will not permit him 
to make a will, or to be a party to any con- 
veyance, or in general to enter into any contract 
(unless, indeed, he be foolish enough to contract 
matrimony, which he can satisfactorily accom- 

lish at the age of fourteen, and of which more 
Lonestar). The Court of Chancery itself, not 
usually so difficult of access, will only, with a 
dreadful facetiousness, allow him to appear 
before it by his next friend! 

Should he succeed in persuading any credulous 
tradesman to give him credit during this infan- 
tile period of his life, the law will exonerate him 
from payment for any goods not necessary to his 
social status. As to what these necessaries may 
be, the courts have been from time to time at 
wonderful pains to determine. As some contri- 
bution towards the legal knowledge of our 
readers, we may mention that it has been de- 
cided that nineteen coats (exclusive of regi- 
mentals), forty-five waistcoats, thirty-eight pairs 
of trousers, a black velvet dressing-gown, and a 
racing jacket, all furnished to a young officer in 
the Guards between October in one year and 
July in the next, have not been considered to 
be absolute necessaries. 

“There is a racing-jacket charged for,” said 
Baron Alderson, before whom the question was 
tried, “that cannot be suitable to any degree 
except that of a jockey; and if that were to be 
considered a necessary for a young gentleman, 
it will next be said that gambling is necessary 
for him.” 

“Eleven guineas for a waistcoat!” proceeds 
the horrified baron. “Can that be considered 
necessary in any station of life? If a person of 
full age orders these extravagant things, he must 
pay for them. If a person of full age be extra- 
vagant enough and absurd enough to order a 
coat to be made of gold, and it was made and 
delivered to him, beyond all question he must 
pay for it; but with minors the law is other- 
wise.” 

Horses and gigs, too, have been decreed not 
to be necessities of undergraduate life ; nor can 
a tradesman, says my Lord Abinger, recover 
for dinners, soda-water, lozenges, oranges, and 
jellies supplied to a young gentleman of the 
universities. 

On the other hand, however, a horse has been 
considered by Lord Denman a necessary for a 
chemist’s apprentice, who had been recom- 
mended to take horse exercise. And theotherday 
(as a balance in favour of cap and gown) we were 
gratified to find that portraits of Dr. Donaldson 
and the Dean of Ely were adinitted to be neces- 
saries of an undergraduate, son of a distin- 
guished member of the Evangelical Alliance. 

There is also extant, a decision of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s very applicable to the present day (and 
highly satisfactory, no doubt, to the tailors of 
this age), in which he held that regimentals 





furnished to an infant who was a member of a 
volunteer corps were to be considered neces- 
saries. For the rest, this doctrine of necessaries 
applies only to goods supplied to the infant 
himself.» Should he be a husband and a father, 
he will be liable for necessaries supplied to his 
wife and family. 

As we have given a general legal incapacity 
whilst under twenty-one years of age to our 
illustrative man, we must state that there are a 
few exceptions to this rule. He may, while in 
his legal infancy, for instance, act as agent for 
another, without being affected by any legal 
disabilities ; may present to a living, should he 
be the patron; and, though ional of acting 
as a juror, may be sworn as a witness. 

Upon the whole, then, we find that the law exer- 
cises a very wholesome authority over her adopted 
children. As a means of proving their identity 
and actual age in after life, she: provides them 
with the machinery of registration ; in conside- 
ration for their health, and through them for 
the health of the community, she protects them 
from the attack of that once dreadful scourge 
—small-pox ; she shields them from the seduc- 
tions of designing tradesmen by not permitting 
these tradesmen to recover for unnecessary 
articles; she will not allow any laches to 
affect them on attaining their legal manhood ; 
and in all the perils of their impetuous youth 
she provides them (when parental supervision is 
inexpedient or impossible) with a suitable guide 
and counsellor. 

Let us see what will be her treatment of our 
friend when, having arrived at man’s estate, he 
appears as a respectable citizen and British 
householder : deferring our investigation of the 
matter to another chapter. 





STREET DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Ir is my private, and, therefore, my unshak- 
able opinion, whatever Eothen, or Mr. Bruns- 
wick, Senex, or anybody else says, that the 
street dogs of Constantinople, in spite of the 
natural benevolence and chronic almsgiving of 
the true Mussulman character, do not fare 
sumptuously every day. 

have many invincible reasons for this opi- 

nion. One of them I may as well bring 
forward and throw down as an outside ol 
of not much consequence, except as saving 
the half-dozen red and yellow kings an 
queens that form my argumentative hand. This 
is, that once when, just by Sultan Achmed’s 
mosque—that one in the Hippodrome, with the 
gigantic marble pillars—I saw four street dogs 
making a simple, hearty dinner on the remains 
of an old beaver hat. 

Ido not mean to say that the street dogs 
of Constantinople live on nothing but old 
hats. On the contrary, I have intimate 
reasons for knowing that they live on dead cats, 
dead pashas, dead horses, dead asses, melon rinds, 
water-skins, old saddles, shreds of ribbons, and 
nut-shells. Have I not sat down and watched © 
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their frugal meal with the interest of a bro- 
ther, a thousand times? Have they not, like 
poor relations and friends, snapped at my legs 
on a dozen occasions? Have I not taken up my 
stick at last and drubbed them till I was weary, 
just to show them that I really loved them ? 

I think that, striking an average, the more 
retired and short streets of the great Turk- 
ish city would furnish in the dog-days, let 
us say about from seven to nine dogs to 
the great unpaid dog army of Constanti- 
nople. By a short ‘Turkish street, I mean 
one about the length of our filthy Fetter-lane, 
and by retired, 1 mean a street somewhat 
removed from the chief mosques and bazaars, 
about as lively as St. John’s-wood, and about 
as peopled as the big new houses at Ken- 
sington. 

Now, you must not—you must not run away 
with the notion that the pariah dogs, perhaps 
of good lineage, are mean, ugly, or debased 
in face or bearing, not they! They may not 
be as bold and chivalrous as the shaggy New- 
foundland, as lithe and crescenty as that shi- 
vering exile the Italian greyhound, as droll and 
muffy as the Isle of Skye, as sturdy and saga- 
cious as the Spanish pointer, as vivacious aud 
hearty as the smooth terrier, or as dogged a do 
as the bull-dog, that most costermongery oa 
bloodthirsty of “ our four-footed favourites,” as 
Mr. Mother Hubbard, the popular lecturer, 
would call it. They are not very thorougli- 
bred, though they do keep to themselves, 
and are as strict as Mr. Borrow’s gipsies about 
losing caste and position by lowering marriages 
or even civic alliances. ‘They are not ridicu- 
lously small-eared, or large-thighed, or large- 
jawed; their hands and feet are not aristocrati- 
cally too small for any honest use, but they 
are just such downright, brave, hendnstbel 
strong-backed dogs as the Great Shaper first 
made and Adam first named, in the fruitful mo- 
ther of all languages—Hebrew—the “dodger,” 
i.e. “wise animal,” from whence, as Mr. Trenchant 
tells me, came the Venetian word ‘ Doge,” 
quasi “master spirit,” i.e. “ wise being,” from 
whence is deduced, or dragged, our own de- 
graded slang word, “dodger,” or “ knowing 
one,” still retained in the far East White- 
chapel. 

I observed that, while the dogs in the quieter 
and more lonely streets on the top of the 
Seven Hills towards the ruined walls were 
sullen, ascetic, fierce, shy, and cynical, the 
dogs of the busier streets near the Bos- 
phorus and down by the Seraglio or the ba- 
zaars, were slinking, mean, timid, and cowardly. 
Philosophysoondiscovers the reason. In the quiet 
streets, thesedogs prowl and scavenger, anddo the 
strolling, unpaid sanitary commissioner, and are 
the terror of Turkish urchins, and the dread of 
gossiping servants at garden doors ; but, nearer 
the busy haunts of men, these same dogs be- 
come so kicked and drubbed and driven and 
“chivied” (for you cannot beat that London 
thief-epithet for persecution), that they get 
quite broken-hearted, and, laying down abjectly 





all pretensions to savage freedom, become ac- 
knowledged and branded pariahs, rogues, and 
ashe servants of the public, doing wili- 
ingly the “meanest chares,” yet as terribly 
worried in return as any unpopular prime minis- 
ter. So that, while when alone in the higher 
streets, it is possible that you may be followed 
by a growing train of dogs, who in time will 

ther courage and fall on you, leaving, for all 
YT bese, nothing but your shirt-buttons, which 
they will spit out like cherry-stones, according 
to the precedent of the unhappy sausage-maker ; 
so in the other streets, it is nothing all day but 
one incessant charging out of protesting shop- 
men from doorways, stick in hand, a shower of 
blows and a scuttling away ending with a groan- 
ing howl (dismal to hear), that lasts sometimes 
a good five minutes. 

‘T do not know what Professor Moler makes 
of these dogs, whether they are of Roumelian or 
Anatolian origin ; whether they are dogs of the 
Lower Empire, or truant dogs that, absconding 
from Turkish houses (embezzling, say a leg of 
mutton, or eloping with my lady’s brooch), have 
taken to a free, strolling, houseless life, which, 
in that climate and in that nook-and-corner city, 
is not so unbearable as an Englishman, looking 
sourly through a crystallised November window, 
would imagine. 

But, first to describe our friend “ Canis erra- 
ticus,” as Moler would call him. He is a fine- 
made animal, nearly as large as a retriever, 
but occasionally sinking to the smaller fox-hound 
size; he is generally of a ruddy brown or rufous 
colour, now deepening almost to black, now 
lightening to the pale brown of a rather under- 
done ginger biscuit. His tail is nothing par- 
ticular, but his head is well made and sagacious ; 
his eyes are bright, wary, and untamed ; his teeth 
generally large, white, and singularly strong and 
sharp. As for the old legend of the necessity of 
going armed with a perpetual stick, it is now at 
least sheer nonsense. Except at night, when 
the unlighted streets are dangerous, the dogs will 
never touch you; stooping fer a stone, except in 
rare cases, would frighten away a dozen; and so 
well is this known in Stamboul, thatit is a common 
saying among the turbaned true believers, that 
no Turkish dog will stay in a mosque, because 
theyalways mistakethe stooping and bowing men, 
for vindictive enemies, bending for stones to pelt 
them with. The Greeks have the same legend, 
which is more noteworthy there, where the 
shepherds’ dogs rush, like open-mouthed and 
hungry lions, upon every traveller that passes 
them, be he wise or simple. 

I think it was in the second week or so of my 
acquaintance with Constantinople, that I saw 
the wild dog in his fiercest and most historic 
aspect. Almost the first thing that a newly 
arrived English traveller visits in Constan- 
tinople, is Florence Nightingale’s Hospital, over 
in Scutari. It is still called “ Florence Nightin- 
gale’s Hospital,” and always will be called so, 
in memory of that brave lady; though it 
is now truly returned to its old uses, and 
is again a barrack for dirty Turkish soldiers. 
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I had done what Rockett called “the proper 
thing ;” that is, had taken a caique on the 
Wooden Bridge; skipping gingerly along its 
sharp, narrow, covered end, knowing that one 
inch awry I should be in the water, I reached 
the seat, and then letting myself quietly drop 
into the sort of well, or “cradle,” as the boat- 
men called it, smuggled myself comfortably into 
the cushion-lined box, and called out in Turkish, 
“To the Scutari barracks” (Kyakji effendim), 
* Mr. Boatman !” and off we went. 

A moment took the stalwart boatman to 
adjust. his oars, by a greased leather loop, to the 
rowlock pegs ; then, poising the curious oars, the 
upper parts of which are as large and oval as 
small skittle-pins, he flew over the blue Bos- 
phorus with me, bearing straight to the cliff on 
whose top the English tombstones shine like 
beacons. 

In due time, that half-mile or so of blue 
water was passed by my silk-shirted Palinurus, 
and, paying him so many great copper piastres, 
I leaped on the little plank jetty, where I found 
some Turkish boys watching a stalwart black 
diving. Asking them my way, and so learning it, 
I scrambled across the grooved sloping tramway 
of acaique-builder’s, and made along the narrow 
strip of shore that underlies the crumbling earth- 
cliffs of Scutari—the barrack-side of the town. 
It was delicate walking, for the earth sloped very 
close to the black shell-less pebbles of the beach, 
and the miserly water washed high up to meet 
those boulders and coloured stones and drag 
them back to submarine hiding-places. 

The walk was pleasant, on one side, because I 
could see the city gleaming in the distance, and 
the breath of the sea was bracing and fresh in 
that torrid climate; but, on the other hand, it 
was not pleasant, for here and there a sluggish 
black stream treacled down the cliff, or poured 
through some self-worn channel, in a way that 
would have made the Thames—the grandmother 
of all sewers, past, present, and to come—burst 
its banks with envy. 

I was trying to quiet the scruples of my 
offended nose, and Iwas wondering what strangled 
pashas and headless wives might not, fifty years 

20, have been washed up on this noisome shore, 
where nothing but the wild barren gourd grew, 
and where the ground was strewn with dead 
star-fish, when my eyes, looking upward from 
the beach, ran twenty yards off, and there fell, 
with alarm and horror, upon the carcase of a 
dead horse, upon which a band of wild dogs were 
feeding as busily as aldermen at a charity dinner 
on a haunch of venison. They were tugging, 
and peeling, and riving, as energetically as 
lawyers on Chancery property, unanimous as 
swindling directors, silent as gluttons at a feast. 
They scarcely looked up to see who was coming: 

achers and wreckers work not so industriously. 

should have believed that they had not 
dined for a month before, for they were slaving 
like shipwrights working overtime the night 
before a launch. I knew not which dog’s 
energy most to admire: whether he of the 
tanning, or he of the zoological: he of the 





anatomical, or he of the physiological depart- 
ment. It was a labour of love to them, and 
they went at it tooth and nail. 

Some of the wretches were nuzzling their 
gory heads in the scooped-out stomach ; 
others were tugging angrily at the crimsoning 
mane, to get at the choicer morsels beneath. 
Others were stripping up the hide over the 
flank and thigh, with loathsome dexterity, 
and a few of the more timid, frightened by 
warning bites, and scared by ominous growls, 
were digging their sharp and hungry teeth into 
the distant legs and the long sinewy neck. The 
carrion-vulture gorging himself on «4 dead 
swollen ox, is horrible to see, but this cried 
out to me: “Yeu infidel, you are in a new 
country, where life has no high value, and where 
death has new terrors.” Making a long détour, 
so as to outflank this public dinner, I passed on, 
inward and upward, to the stony street that 
leads to the hospital of Florence Nightingale. 

Only the next day, as I strolled through an 
almost disused part of the “Petit Champ des 
Morts,” as the French of Pera playfully call 
the old Turkish burial-ground, through which 
their lively chief promenade runs, i looked 
among the tombs around me, and saw a 
grave, immediately facing where I stood, that 
had lately fallen in, justas a badly baked pie might 
do at the first shivering touch of the knife. As the 
Turks are not civilised enough yet, to boast of 
resurrection-inen, and as their doctors are not 
so studfous of death’s secrets as to give even 
one farthing for dead Turks, whether murdered 
for the purpose or not, I began to wonder for a 
moment what had led to this yawning aperture. 
But, when I instantly remembered that poor 
Turks are buried without coffins, only laths or 
light hoop-wood being placed to keep the earth 
from pressing uncomfortably on the pale man, 
I ceased to wonder. The body decays, the 
earth, unless renewed, falls in; and what leads 
to this ghastly and alarming accident stili more, 
is, that the Turks are in the habit of leaving a 
hole communicating from the body to the upper 
air. The edge of this tube the sun chaps, and 
the crack, running downwards at once, levers up 
the baked clay. 

I was turning away, wondering what horror 
would next meet my eyes in this strange 
country, when lo! the ground gaped and 
cracked wider, and, from the dark loathsome little 
cave toddled upwards, winking to the light,a little 
wild dog-pup, his yellowish hair still almost 
down; and before I had donewondering at finding 
the poor man’s grave turned into a kennel, up 
toddled, screeching feebly, yelping, and rolling 
now and then on their backs, four others of the 
same bretd ; the respected mother of the family 
refusing to appear, and remaining in her un- 
fragrant, subterranean drawing-room. 

I had been told so much about these wild 
dogs which I found untrue, that I began to 
disbelieve in the capability of the ordinary 
human eye of seeing, or even wishing to see, any- 
thing exactly as it was. For instance, at the 


table of Miss Bendy, the old maid said the 
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Sultan generally wore red trousers. Mr. Bobster 
immediately said it pained him to contradict his 
respected friend Miss Bendy, but that very morn- 
ing he had met the Sultan going to :nosque in 
white, the colour he always wore. So, when Mr. 
Bobster helped me to some Sinyrnafigs, heassured 
me that it was a well-known fact, he had heard it 
from half the Franks in Galata, that every dog in 
Constantinople had its own district or parish, 
beyond which, if he dared to encroach, he was 
at once fallen upon. Every dog had his beat, his 
range of property, his domain, his small king- 
dom, beyond which lay war, bitings, and perhaps 
death. It was the same in Pera, and the same in 
Scutari; indeed I must not understand and 
imagine the pariah dogs of Constantinople any- 
thing very miraculous or special, for every 
Eastern city had them, more or less, and they 
probably originated in the great increase of 
animals, encouraged by the kindness and charity 
of Mohammedanism to our dumbfellow-creatures, 
from the insignificant yet pertinacious flea to 
the lordly and sagacious elephant. Charity to 
them was enjoined in the Koran; cruelty to them 
was thought irreligious: hence Constantinople 
had become the paradise of dogs. So far Mr. B. 

It was only the day after this dinner con- 
versation, that I was roaming about the old 
palace of the Blacherna, the quarter where the 
families of the higher Greeks reside, looking at 
I scarce know what—perhaps, for instance, at a 
Greek girl, of singular dirt and beauty, hanging 
out clothes on the battlements of the old palace 
—when a tremendous wild pelting race of dogs 
down the narrow street, drove me to more prac- 
tical thoughts of personal safety ; so, mounting 
a giant dust-heap, I saw advancing a complete 
band of street dogs, tumbling, and _ tearing, 
and biting, and worrying a poor mud-covered 
ee yow, whose wobegone face streamed with 

ood, 

The victim, evidently a stray intruder from 
another parish, was a little in front of the per- 
secuting mob, and beyond an occasional melan- 
choly snap, looked an unhappy and unresisting 
object of popular hatred. No old pauper, driven 
from parish to parish by guardians objecting 
to his claims of settlement, could ever appear 
more sad and heart-broken. 

Here, thought I, the selfish sentimentalist who 
fed French donkeys with maccaroons might 
have squeezed out his theatrical tear to 
some purpose. Right and left looked the 
wretch, pitied by none, but saw nowhere 
shelter ; every moment, in a business-like way, 
from under doorway, or hole in the ground, or 
from rubbish heaps, appeared fresh persecutors, 
going as regularly to work to join the hue and 
ery, as soldiers when the bugle sounds for fall- 
ing in, and the “advance.” No members of any 
dependent or independent denomination could 
have been more unanimous in intolerance, than 
these dogs. 

Away again they broke, with all the pertinacity 
and sense of enjoyment that you see in fox-hounds 
in the first ten minutes of half an hour’s burst. 
Away they went, with yelps and screams, and 





howls, and snaps, and barks, “ a rather terrible 
sight to behold,” that bright cheerful morning 
of September, in the street of Stamboul that 
leads to the old palace of the Blacherne. 

It must have been full half an hour later, that 
I was strolling on, nearly a mile further towards 
the Monastery of Job—not the man of Uz—but ° 
a leader of Mahmoud’s army, who, after per- 
forming utterly improbable feats of valour at 
the siege of Constantinople, was buried outside 
the wale, and a mosque reared over his wonder- 
working grave. ‘This is now a place of special 
sanctity with Mohammedan fanatics; and it is the 
shrine where the Sultan, on his accession, is 
invested with his royal sabre, “never to be 
drawn but for truth, never to be sheathed but 
with honour,” as the Toledo legend runs. It is 
a mosque, moreover, where, under no pretence, 
can a Christian gain admittance—no, not even 
with the royal firman. 

I was peering about the gateway of this dan- 
gerous and anti-Christian place, wondering how 
much I could see without having my head 
cut off, when the fury of that wild huntsman 
chase sounded again in my astonished ears, and 
again the rush of dogs swept past me, mimicking 
human war and persecution; before them, 
still in the unpleasant position of leader, 
ran the outcast dog, looking now a mere 
shapeless lump of bloody clay. But, the sight of 
me full in front of the race, this time drove him 
to desperation. Suddenly making a charge at 
the open mouth of a black sewer, he flew 
in, and vanished from my eyes, leaving the 
yelping pack as astonished and disappointed as a 
young terrier is on his first day’s shooting, 
when the rabbit he is pursuing suddenly exits 
down a hole. 

This abrupt and brusque proceeding left 
me in doubt as to whether some of these do 
might not live in the sewers ; which are pean 
as cool in the summer as any dog of anunbeliever’s 
villa on the Bosphorus, and would be equally 
sheltered in the winter frosts. In all seasons 
the dwelling-place would be rent-free. As to 
smells, people differ. Some like lavender ; others 
onions. As to rats, they would be rather an ad- 
vantage. Any port in a storm, said the Greek 
philosopher ; and, summing all up, there is much 
to besaid for a sewer residence. A sociable, 
clubbable dog might, it is true, lack society ; 
but, on’ the other hand, a hermit dog would 
find retirement cheaply. 

Had it not been a good two miles away, and 
across the water, I should (by mere force of asso- 
ciation) have at once set it down as the same dog, 
when I saw a dog three days afterwards, stiff and 
dead, with tongue out and eyes staring, victim 
of a violent and cruel death, stretched on a 
heap of refuse, waiting for the scavenger in the 
Pilgrim-street, some two or three turnings to the 
left from Misseri’s. It was pitiful to see even 
a dog’s body left in such a pitiless way, but it 
shocked nobody, and, as it had not yet begun to 
decompose, it angered nobody. Indeed,the Turks 
are a hard, unreflective people, and do not stop 
to sentimentalise much over death, so long as 
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the chibouk be full, the coffee black and hot, 
and the rice in the pilaff dyed a reasonable 
pale red with tomato skins. At a door close 
to the dog, stood a beautiful Armenian woman, 
cheapening mackerel of a Bosphorus fisherman. 
They were monster fish, and looked hard and 
‘ coalions-thee the Turkish habit of inflating 
them; by blowing through the gills, to make 
them look larger. They were tabbied with 
indigo tattooings, and wore that opalline mother- 
of-pearliness that fresh mackerel should wear 
when the bloom of death is on them in 


That first dark day of nothingness, 


The Armenian ogled and squabbled, as the 
“ womankind” will when they cheapen fish ; the 
Turk, grave and inflexible, weighed the fish in the 
scale of justice, imitating Justice unpleasantly, 
however, in one thing—that is, in her blindness— 
for he seemed somehow or other to mistake the 
weights, and to change half-pounds for pounds. 
The fair Armenian was eager, and prettily fussy, 
and disputative, but credulous as young house- 
keepers are apt to be, and as Eve herself pro- 
2 i She even pointed to the dead dog, and 
then to the scales, with a smile at the itinerant 
fisherman (the same who fished up the — as 
much as to say, “Athow much per poundwouldst 
thou sell thy servant that dog?” Upon which 
the Turk thrust his scales into his girdle, and 
shouldering his load of fish, pointed to me, 
meaning plainly, “O lady, that dead dog and 
yonder staring infidel are neither of any monetary 
value in the scales of a true believer, and, what 
is more, a Hadji.” 

This was in Pera—among the Franks, how- 
ever, it must be remembered—for in Constanti- 
nople I have seen a crowd of Turks stand sympa- 
thisingly round a puppy that had been run over 
by a bent: a fact which may go to 
their account, to balance my before-mentioned 
opinion of the Turks’ general want of tender- 
ness. I have, too, seen a pantaloon of a grey- 
hearded muliah run, with a rapidity ill-beseem- 
ing his years, but reflecting much credit to his 
heart, to get from the nearest fountain a cup of 
cold water to throw over a dog in a fit—much, 

robably, to the aggravation of the malady. 
must confess, too, that Turkish legends—or 
rather Arabic and Persian legends—turn much 
on Allah’s requital to poor Mahommedans who 
have shown kindness to animals in his name. 
But, Heaven help us all! what can you expect 
of the Turk, who is to-day as when he first left 
his Tartar tent. . 

If Cruelty to Animals Martin were alive, 
he could not do better than and dwell in 


Constantinople, which he would find to be a 
choice place for the animal philanthropists, if he 
could but keep his head tight on. Those do: 

are always turning up: if you look down a hole 
under a door-step, blind puppies crawl up; if 
you go out at dusk and fall over something, 





and that something prove “an adder in the 
path,” and turn and bite you, that adder 
will be a dog. Dogs lurk under the 
market-stalls, prowl about mosque gates, 
roam (not unkicked and uncuffed) through the 
dim-vaulted drug bazaars; they surround the 
kabob stoves; they haunt the cemeteries and 
the cypress groves; they lie in the open street, 
and sleep hardily, defiant of hoof, or foot, or 
wheel. They are, in a word, everywhere and 
omnivorous: you seldom see a dead one, un- 
less slain by violence and human agency. I 
am almost afraid that the street-dogs of Con- 
stantinople, when they get old, and chargeable 
to the parish, burdensome to relations, and 
pay a stumbling-block, are devoured bodily 
y their poor relations. 

I wish, as a lover of the dog, that I could 
come to a less harsh conclusion. I wish, to 
shame man, that they sent the old worn-out 
dog to some pleasant, cheerful, well-feedin 
workhouse, where he might be refreshed wit 
alternate doses of gruel and turtle-soup, oakum 
picking, and the pianoforte; but such, alas! is 
not the case. 

The dog to his death-bed I cannot, there- 
fore, follow; but the dog to his decrepitude I 
can. You can scarcely take an observant 
walk in Constantinople streets, but you meet 
a poor animal, his hair eaten off by a devouring 
mange that has nearly gnawed into his vitals. 
Sometimes he is horrible to look at, for his hind 
legs are paralyzed by some carriage accident 
that has injured the spine. Loathsome and 
ghastly, the wretched creature drags about his 
hated life, a tually flown at by cruel tyrants 
of dogs, w qe the sufferer because he is un- 
fortunate, and who bully him because he is unable 
to resist (O Allah, how like us men!) ; and there, 
in momentary danger from crushing wheels, and 
beaten and bitten by everybody, fellow man and 
fellow dog trying which can rival the other in 
cruelty, he lingers on, till death kindly steps in, 
and on some dunghill the beggar dog breathes 
his last. ‘A happy release” indeed, and, for 
once, the cant phrase of consolation is true, but, 
being true, is not uttered. 

Why the police do not do kindly execution 
on these poor wretches, I could never discover, 
but I think my friend Herne Bey told me that 
it was against the Mahommedan creed to kill 
animals unnecessarily. What would Mohammed 
have said of our preserves and battues, thought 
I. Would he hold that fashionable butchery ex- 
cusable ? 
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